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To 
The  memory  of  my  Mother 


Author's  Note 

THROUGH  winter  and  through  summer,  all 
the  days  of  my  youth,  I  roamed  the  Kansas 
hills  around  Fort  Riley  and  Junction  City. 
Sometimes  on  foot,  much  of  the  time  on  horse- 
back, but  always  my  dogs  were  with  me. 
These  hills  were  as  wild  and  as  beautiful,  and 
still  are  as  wild  and  as  beautiful,  as  when  the 
Indians  left  them.  My  dogs  and  I  had  this 
life  together  and  only  they  and  I  could  know 
what  it  meant  to  us  both.  So,  as  often  as  mem- 
ory calls  me  back,  I  think  of  the  good  dogs 
that  were  mine  in  those  days — not  house  dogs, 
— never  that,  but  dogs  who  lived  with  me,  suf- 
fered with  me  in  the  winter's  cold  and  many 
times  hungered  with  me.  Yet  through  the 
cold  and  the  snow,  and  the  hard  travel  and  the 
hunger,  my  dogs  never  deserted  me. 

None  of  my  dogs,  now  gone,  have  granite 
or  marble  monuments,  and  after  all,  what  does 
that  matter?  They  live  in  my  memory  and  in 
this  story  I  have  tried  to  express  my  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  their  fidelity  and  sin- 
cerity. 

T.  C.  H. 
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Chapter  I 

In  view  of  Old  Yellow's  tragic  life,  and  her 
yet  more  tragic  death,  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  her  not  to  go  back  to  the  first  sweet 
days  of  her  puppyhood,  days  that  were  cut 
short,  as  a  boy's  are  too  often  cut  short,  from 
a  happy  boyhood.  And  Calico  Charlie,  the 
foolish  one,  was  the  cause  of  all  Old  Yellow's 
trouble. 

Calico  Charlie  lived  in  a  little  log  hut  in 
the  woods  along  Dixon's  Creek,  well  back  in 
the  hills  north  of  Tom  Harper's  habitation. 

Charlie  got  his  name  from  the  odd  fact  that 
he  would  ride  nothing  but  a  calico  pony, 
sometimes  called  a  "paint  horse."  He  prized 
them  as  an  Indian  might  prize  pretty  bright 
colors.  He  also  preferred  a  "calico,"  if  he 
could  get  him,  with  "glass  eyes," — that  is 
bluish,  shining  eyes  that  give  the  horse  a  cer- 
tain wild  look.  As  a  rule,  Charlie  had  two  or 
three  of  these  horses  around  him. 

Charlie  was  almost  simple  in  some  things, 
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For  instance,  he  liked  to  play  jokes  now  and 
then  on  the  other  cowmen.  But  the  truth  was, 
his  jokes  were  of  a  nature  that  generally  irri- 
tated the  men,  although  little  was  ever  said 
to  him,  because  every  one  knew  that  he  really 
meant  well.  His  mind  was  more  like  a  child's 
than  a  man's. 

And  Charlie  had  good  things  in  him.  He 
was  a  skillful  rider;  an  expert  with  cattle;  ex- 
ceedingly clever  with  a  rope.  He  lived  his 
solitary  life  among  the  hills  and  cattle  from 
early  spring,  when  the  green  first  came  upon 
the  willows,  until  nature  spread  her  gray 
blanket  of  frost  over  hill  and  plain. 

Unfortunately  for  Charlie,  and,  as  it 
proved,  still  more  unfortunately  for  a  dog, 
Calico  Charlie,  two  summers  before,  fell  in 
evil  ways. 

On  pay-days  he  would  ride  to  the  distant 
village  of  Junction  City  for  a  night  of  wild 
carousal. 

Then  something  happened  that  put  a  sud- 
den end  to  these  trips  to  the  village,  and,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  Calico  Charlie,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  deep  in  his  soul,  he  was 
good. 
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It  was  late  one  night  during  one  of  Charlie's 
carouses  in  the  distant  town  that  he  somehow 
got  hold  of  a  little  yellow  pup.  Mounting  his 
horse,  he  held  to  the  trusting  little  thing,  keep- 
ing it  in  front  of  him  on  the  saddle. 

He  raced  away  in  a  wild,  reckless  ride  for 
his  hut  in  the  hills.  He  reached  the  cabin 
about  daybreak,  put  the  pup  within,  and  there- 
after the  little  yellow  pup  had  no  other  home 
than  this,  and  knew  no  other  human  than  Cal- 
ico Charlie. 

He  named  this  playful,  interesting  little 
pup  "Yellow."    The  "Old"  part  came  later. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  Charlie  went  on 
with  his  foolish  ways  at  the  village  of  Junc- 
tion, always  taking  care  of  his  work,  but  fre- 
quently, when  his  brain  was  crazed,  neglect- 
ing his  little  dog  that  often  whimpered  and 
whined  for  food  and  companionship.  She 
could  not  understand  it  all. 

Bitter  days  and  weeks  these  were  for  her, 
because  Charlie  never  left  the  shack  at  night 
until  she  was  tied  up  inside,  and  sometimes, 
when  Charlie's  head  was  bad,  she  was  chained 
for  days  at  a  time, — days  when  she  wanted 
freedom,  more  than  any  words  could  tell,  to 
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run  over  the  prairie.  Through  the  open  door, 
in  the  daytime,  she  could  see  the  little  stream 
that  trickled  past  the  house.  She  wanted  to 
get  out  and  drink  there  many  times  when 
Charlie  had  either  forgotten  her  or,  in  his  half 
dazed  way,  after  a  night  in  the  village,  wanted 
to  punish  her. 

Somehow  she  lived  and  grew  up.  It  was 
early  in  her  second  summer.  The  fact  that 
Charlie  was  lavish  with  feed  and  water  when 
he  was  sober  no  longer  made  her  wag  her  tail 
for  him.  Twice  he  had  come  in,  wild  with 
bad  liquor,  and  had  beaten  her  cruelly  with 
his  quirt. 

Death  must  come  to  her  unless  something 
happened. 

The  crisis  came  very  late  one  August  night; 
in  fact,  day  was  already  breaking.  Yellow 
was  tied  in  the  shack  as  usual.  Charlie,  fool- 
ish Charlie,  came  in  from  one  of  his  sprees. 
For  the  third  time,  he  began  whipping  his 
dog  with  his  quirt. 

At  the  first  blow  Yellow  whined,  but  it  was 
a  very  low  whine.  She  crouched  in  a  corner, 
her  eyes  flashing.  It  was  the  last.  She  would 
stand  no  more. 
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With  a  roar  she  leaped.  The  small  strap 
around  her  neck  snapped  like  paper.  She 
struck  Calico  Charlie  hard,  knocked  him  to 
the  floor,  slashed  him  savagely  in  the  shoulder 
as  he  fell,  leaped  through  the  open  door  and, 
with  a  peculiar  cry  from  outraged  feelings, 
a  cry  that  aroused  Charlie  fully,  and  a  cry 
he  could  never  forget — she  rushed  away  to- 
ward the  hills  in  the  north — free. 

Free,  but  only  to  be  branded  in  a  short  time 
as  an  outlaw,  and  hunted  more  persistently 
than  any  timber  wolf  that  roamed  the  range. 

Calico  Charlie  got  up  from  the  floor  com- 
pletely sobered,  and  the  strange  thing  about  it 
was  that  the  reaction  was  absolute  and  com- 
plete. He  bound  up  his  wound  quickly  with 
the  sleeve  of  an  old  shirt,  got  on  his  calico 
horse,  and  started  out  in  the  direction  Old  Yel- 
low had  taken.  But,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
forever  too  late  to  get  his  dog  back.  All  that 
day  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  he  hunted  for 
Old  Yellow  in  vain.  Then  a  year  passed  by 
and  still,  although  he  saw  her  sometimes  at  a 
distance,  she  was  always  afraid  of  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  after  all  the  cattlemen 
branded  her  as  an  outlaw,  and  had  been  try- 
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ing  to  destroy  her,  Charlie  gave  her  up;  but 
he  never  ceased  to  defend  her,  and  to  declare 
she  was  not  a  bad  dog.  He  insisted  on  this 
even  when  his  face  was  red  with  embarrass- 
ment under  the  criticism  of  the  men.  And 
time  proved  Charlie  was  right.  When  it  was 
too  late  to  help  Old  Yellow,  all  the  men  agreed 
she  was  innocent.  But  Charlie  was  a  different 
Charlie  now.  He  never  went  on  any  more 
sprees.  He  never  joked.  He  was  quiet,  like 
a  sensitive  child  who  feels  he  has  done  a 
wrong  he  can  never  make  right. 

But  all  of  Charlie's  remorse  could  not  help 
Old  Yellow,  and  early  this  spring  her  troubles 
and  cares  were  multiplied  for  she  had  brought 
forth  a  little  pup. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  Tawny's  life  was 
spent  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  far  back  in  a  dark 
hole  in  the  depth  of  Cutter's  Gorge.  He 
came  into  the  world  a  soft  roly-poly,  helpless 
puppy;  but  from  the  first  his  stocky  little  legs 
and  his  big  little  head  told  that  some  day,  if 
he  lived,  he  would  make  a  very  big  dog. 

The  first  days  of  his  life  he  knew  nothing, 
save  that  he  was  comfortable  when  his  nose 
touched  the  warm  breast  of  his  mother,  and 
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he  nursed.  He  did  nothing  the  first  few  weeks 
but  nurse  his  mother  and  sleep.  To  him  his 
mother  was  all  sufficient,  she  gave  him  all  he 
needed,  all  he  wanted.  Though  blind  and 
helpless  he  was  always  satisfied. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  however,  he  was 
a  different  puppy.  His  eyes,  at  first  a  deep 
blue,  shone  with  an  awakening  intelligence. 
He  would  sit  and  look  sharply  at  the  streak 
of  light  that  shone  in  the  den.  And  from  this 
time  on  he  grew  more  and  more  restless  to  go 
outside  and  see  how  things  looked  there. 

At  first,  he  was  very  dutiful,  staying  close 
inside  when  his  great  mother  left  him.  But 
the  call  that  was  ever  insistent  finally  moved 
him.  One  morning,  after  his  mother  had  left, 
he  went  outside.  Just  outside,  that  was  all; 
there  he  sat  down  and  looked. 

It  was  a  wonderful  world  to  him.  He  sat 
and  blinked  his  little  blue  eyes  for  half  an 
hour  before  he  went  back  to  his  bed  in  the 
den.  After  this  first  day,  he  went  out  every 
day,  as  soon  as  his  mother  went  away. 

In  the  main,  these  early  spring  days  were 
raw  and  chill,  but  now  and  then  came  a  day 
with  warm,  soft  breezes  and  bright  sunshine. 
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When  he  was  seven  weeks  old  Tawny  was 
sitting  outside  the  den  in  the  daytime  oftener 
than  he  was  inside.  His  sharp,  needle-like 
teeth  were  now  very  much  in  evidence  and  he 
ate  with  a  keen  relish  the  pieces  of  meat  his 
mother  brought  him;  ate  the  meat  and  often 
polished  the  bone  to  get  more.  Now  and  then 
she  brought  him  a  freshly  killed  ground  squir- 
rel or  a  weasel.  At  such  times,  he  would  seize 
the  game  and  growl  what  he  probably  sup- 
posed were  terrible  growls.  Then,  if  he  were 
not  too  hungry,  he  would  play  with  the  game 
for  a  time  before  he  fed.  He  would  toss  it 
about  and  pat  it  with  his  paws,  roll  over  on 
his  back  and  look  at  it  out  of  the  corners  of 
his  eyes,  in  a  make-believe  fashion.  Now  and 
then,  he  played  with  his  game  outside  the  den, 
and  sometimes  he  did  a  thing  highly  danger- 
ous for  him, — he  barked  sharply  as  he  played. 

But  Tawny  always  got  tired  of  playing  with 
himself;  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  much  bet- 
ter if  there  had  been  others  to  play  with  him. 
And  many  times  after  Old  Yellow  had  gone, 
and  he  had  played  but  a  short  time  with  him- 
self, he  would  stop  his  play,  and  go  outside 
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the  den  to  sit  and  look  wistfully  down  in 
the  woods. 

At  such  times  he  was  a  very  lonely  puppy. 

One  bright  warm  morning,  after  the  sun 
had  shone  for  an  hour  on  the  woods  of  the 
gorge,  Old  Yellow  left  the  den  to  go  on  one 
of  her  dangerous  missions,  a  mission  to  get 
food  for  herself  and  little  one.  Tawny  did 
not  know  of  the  grave  peril  she  was  in  every 
time  she  left  him.  He  only  knew  that  he  was 
always  lonely  when  she  went  away. 

On  this  morning,  he  followed  her  outside 
the  den,  and  watched  her  as  she  ran  out  of 
sight  in  the  heavy  woods  down  the  gorge.  The 
small  stream  below  him  murmured  and  rip- 
pled around  little  gravelly  points,  and  small 
drifts  at  the  roots  of  trees;  a  little  farther  on  it 
fell  over  a  mass  of  rocks  in  a  tiny  falls  which 
sang  with  a  musical  tinkle  into  a  clear  pool  be- 
low. Down  near  the  stream  a  blue  jay  hopped 
about  on  the  ground;  a  redbird  with  his  bril- 
iant  plumage  showed  for  an  instant  on  a  twig, 
then  was  gone.  On  the  dead  trunk  of  a  giant 
sycamore  a  flicker  alighted  and  began  ham- 
mering away  to  make  a  hole  for  his  nest. 

Tawny  blinked  his  eyes  at  all  this  in  great 
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interest.  And  then,  the  sun  was  so  warm,  and 
the  woods  below  were  so  inviting,  and  all 
about  him  seemed  so  peaceful,  that  he  gave 
in  to  an  urge  and  moved  down  toward  the 
stream.  He  reached  it  and  lapped  a  little  of 
the  cool  water.  Seeing  nothing  but  the  quiet 
woods  and  the  pebbly  stream,  he  went  sniff- 
ing along  towards  the  little  falls  below  him. 
Timidly  and  cautiously  he  padded  on  over  a 
deep  green  carpet  of  moss;  now  and  then  he 
stopped  to  sniff  the  small  clusters  of  wood  vio- 
lets that  bloomed  in  profusion  everywhere  in 
the  woods.  Sometimes  he  moved  through  a 
small  open  glade,  where  a  mantle  of  green 
grass  lay  soft  and  warm  under  bright  splashes 
of  sunlight. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  him,  this  sniffing 
along  in  the  open.  But  he  stopped  when 
pretty  well  down  the  stream  and  hesitated. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  already  too 
far  from  his  home.  There  was  no  particular 
thing  that  frightened  him;  it  was  simply  an 
instinctive  fear  that  made  him  feel  unsafe. 
He  started  back.  At  first  he  trotted,  but  pres- 
ently his  fear  increased,  and  he  started  into 
a  brisk  lope. 
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He  had  not  covered  half  the  distance  back 
when  there  was  a  violent  commotion  in  the 
brush  and  thickets  behind  him,  and  a  big 
timber  wolf  crashed  out  in  the  open  a  few 
yards  in  the  rear. 

Terribly  frightened,  Tawny  ran.  At  the 
first  moment  of  surprise,  at  sight  of  the  pup, 
the  wolf  stopped,  then  he  rushed  for  him. 
One  full  chop  of  those  deadly  jaws  and  the 
end  would  have  come  to  Tawny,  but  the  im- 
peding brush  partly  saved  him.  The  wolf 
snapped  savagely  but  missed  with  his  full 
force;  Tawny  got  a  vicious  hip  wound,  but  it 
did  not  stop  him.  He  uttered  one  long-drawn 
cry  of  mortal  terror  and  pain. 

At  this  instant,  there  came  another  crash  in 
the  undergrowth  and  Old  Yellow  rushed  in. 
She  was  all  over  the  big  wolf  in  a  second. 

It  was  a  fearful  battle,  a  battle  to  the  death. 
The  mother-love  in  Old  Yellow  made  her 
wild  with  fear  for  her  little  one.  She  fought, 
not  guardedly,  as  she  might  otherwise  have 
done,  but  took  the  most  terrible  slashes  as  she 
drove  wildly  and  blindly  in;  rushing,  whirl- 
ing, driving,  slashing,  ripping;  she  never 
stopped  until  it  was  all  over. 
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When  the  gray  monster  lay  dead  at  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  Old  Yellow  stood  with  head 
hanging  low,  panting  hard,  shoulders  slashed 
with  many  wounds.  Then  she  made  her  way 
to  her  den.  She  found  her  baby  whimpering 
with  fear  and  pain.  She  licked  his  wound, 
and  licked  him  all  over,  until  the  hours  had 
passed  into  the  evening,  and  he  slept. 

All  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next  night,  Old  Yellow  lay,  never  going  out- 
side the  den,  except  for  a  drink  at  the  stream 
below.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
she  took  Tawny  out  to  put  him  in  a  new  den. 
After  what  had  happened  in  the  woods  here, 
the  old  den  seemed  too  dangerous. 

The  sun  was  well  up  and  shining  brightly 
as  she  led  Tawny  out  of  the  den  and  down 
the  woods  along  the  stream.  She  passed  along 
the  bed  of  the  gorge  to  a  point  where  they 
could  climb  a  long,  winding  trail  leading  up 
through  the  thick  undergrowth.  Up  this  trail 
Old  Yellow  led  Tawny,  to  the  top,  then  back 
along  the  rim  of  the  gorge  to  the  high  cliff, 
where  a  hole  yawned  behind  a  shelf  of  rock. 

She  stood  on  this  shelf  for  a  moment  to 
look;  Tawny  stood  waiting  behind  her.    Old 
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Yellow  had  many  enemies  to  consider  in  this 
move,  but  those  that  troubled  her  by  far  the 
most  were  human.  She  stood  for  a  little  look- 
ing far  out  the  rolling  hills.  Then,  satisfying 
herself  that  no  one  saw,  she  moved,  with 
Tawny,  back  into  the  dark  hole. 

Thus  Old  Yellow  hoped  she  would  not  be 
discovered.  But  there  was  one  human  that 
she  could  not  always  hide  from. 
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Peace  reigned  that  spring  morning  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  highlands  and  on  the 
river  valley  that  nestled  snugly  between  long 
ranges  of  high,  rock-rimmed  hills.  Warm 
breezes  from  the  south  carried  a  fresh  spring 
smell  over  the  valley  of  the  Republican. 

The  river  pushed  its  way  from  the  purple 
haze  of  the  distant  horizon  in  the  west  and 
flowed  slowly  down  between  green  fringes  of 
waving  willow.  When  the  stream  reached  the 
mouth  of  Dixon's  Creek  it  broadened  into  a 
wide  expanse  of  gleaming  ripples  that  flowed 
over  crystal-pure  and  ever-changing  sands. 

The  sun  was  just  up;  from  under  a  rosy 
cloud  in  the  east,  it  sent  flashes  of  amber  over 
the  green  valley,  spread  a  golden  veil  on  the 
hills  to  the  south,  and  gilded  the  Republican 
River  far  down  in  the  valley  with  shining 
silver. 

Tom  Harper,  a  slender  youth  of  fourteen 
who  had  ridden  the  range  since  he  was  nine, 
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and  who  was  known,  far  and  wide,  as  "the 
range  boy,"  sat  up  near  the  summit  of  the  hill 
range  north  of  the  river.  He  was  well  hidden 
by  two  large  bowlders  on  either  side  of  him. 
From  this  point  the  youth  looked  down  on 
the  valley. 

Tom  was  thinking  of  something  that  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  most  of  the  time. 
On  this  day,  as  other  days,  his  mind  was  on 
Old  Yellow.  Tom  Harper  knew  from  that 
first  day  when  he  saw  her,  a  little  innocent, 
trusting  puppy  in  Calico  Charlie's  shack,  that 
she  was  not  a  bad  dog.  And  more,  he  was 
certain,  from  that  terrible  day  when  she 
fought  free  from  her  persecutor,  to  the  pres- 
ent,— he  was  sure  Old  Yellow  was  not  guilty 
of  a  single  bad  thing.  True,  Tom  Harper 
had  more  reason  to  know  this  than  any  of  the 
men,  because  he  had  seen  much  more  of  this 
unfortunate  dog  than  they. 

Not  more  than  two  hours  before,  when  he 
and  Lew  Harper  were  starting  out  for  the 
day's  work,  Tom  had  said : 

"Lew,  I  guess  you  and  the  others  will  kill 
Old  Yellow  some  day,  but  I  know  you  are 
wrong.     I've  seen  her  time  after  time,  and 
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sometimes  she  has  come  pretty  close,  and  I 
tell  you  as  I've  always  told  you,  she's  not  bad. 
She's  only  frightened  to  death  because  you 
are  always  hunting  her." 

Lew  said  in  substance  what  he  had  said  to 
Tom  before  and  he  had  said  it  doggedly  be- 
cause it  always  troubled  him  to  know  he  was 
hurting  the  boy's  feelings:  "But  she's  such  a 
big  beast,  Tom.  And  she  could  kill  if  she 
took  a  notion.  It's  best  not  to  take  chances 
with  a  dog  like  her  gone  wild.  Can't  you 
see?  I  do  wish  you  could  see  the  practical 
side  of  this." 

Tom  had  ridden  alone  to  the  east  and  had 
sat  down  here  between  the  two  bowlders  to 
think  about  the  dog. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Tom  Harper 
was  always  right,  and  it  will  be  well  here  posi- 
tively to  set  down  a  fact  that  always  remained 
a  fact.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  when 
the  final  day  came,  that  not  one  single  man 
ever  saw  either  of  the  dogs  make  a  kill.  Nay, 
more.  It  was,  when  all  was  done,  declared  by 
all  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  either 
Old  Yellow  or  her  famous  offspring  had  ever 
injured  a  single  one  of  the  cattle.     But  that 
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feeling  did  not  come  soon  enough.  The  cattle- 
men had  already  lost  heavily  by  the  gray 
wolves.  They  were  getting  almost  panicky. 
So  it  was  only  the  fear  of  what  Old  Yellow 
might  do,  and  later  the  fear  of  what  her  fa- 
mous offspring  might  do,  that  brought  on  all 
the  tragedy.  When  it  was  all  over,  many  of 
the  men  expressed  their  regret  that  they  had 
started  to  hunt  Old  Yellow  immediately  after 
she  fought  free  from  Calico  Charlie.  For 
these  men  were  not  sentimentalists.  They, 
at  heart,  wanted  to  be  just  as  fair  to  a  good 
dog  as  they  wanted  to  be  fair  to  a  good  man. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  just  as  se- 
vere with  a  bad  dog  as  they  were  with  a  bad 
man. 

All  this  is  worthy  of  note  because  there  is 
no  question  but  what  this  situation  prepared 
them,  unconsciously,  for  the  truth  that  was  to 
come  in  an  hour  so  tensely  dramatic. 

In  the  meantime,  a  merciless  fate  had  put 
on  Old  Yellow,  and,  later,  Tawny,  the  terri- 
ble suffering  necessary  to  bring  the  truth  to 
pass. 

Tom  was  about  to  get  back  to  his  horse, 
which  he  had  tied  in  a  hollow  a  little  in  the 
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rear,  when,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  right,  he 
saw  something  that  caused  him  to  sit  as  still 
as  the  stones  around  him. 

Standing  on  a  hillside  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cut,  only  a  short  distance  away,  stood 
the  most  suspected,  the  most  talked-of,  yet  the 
most  interesting,  animal  on  the  range, — a 
huge,  yellowish  female  dog, — the  wild  dog,  so 
unjustly  persecuted  in  this  Kansas  hill  coun- 
try. It  was  intensely  interesting  to  see  her  at 
such  close  quarters,  but  what  was  to  Tom 
Harper  still  more  interesting,  was  a  small, 
tawny-colored  pup  standing  by  her  side.  In- 
stantly a  dozen  questions  popped  into  Tom's 
head.  How  old  was  this  pup?  Tom  an- 
swered this  to  himself  by  supposing  he  was 
about  three  months  old.  Were  there  other 
pups?  If  so,  how  many?  Where  had  the  cun- 
ning old  dog  kept  her  young?  Where  was  she 
keeping  this  beautiful  little  pup  at  the  present 
time?  There  were  other  questions  that  flashed 
through  Tom  Harper's  mind,  but  only  one  of 
all  these  questions  was  ever  answered,  and  it 
was  at  last  answered  by  Tom  Harper  himself. 
This  was  the  location  of  the  mysterious  den. 
Yet  another  thing  puzzled  Tom  while  he  sat 
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there,  hardly  daring  to  breathe.  What  kind 
of  a  dog  was  the  father  of  this  pup?  But 
again,  this  was  another  question  that  no  man 
was  ever  able  to  answer,  because  no  man  ever 
knew.  Yet  one  thing  seemed  certain — the 
father  of  Tawny, — Tom  instantly  named  the 
pup  that, — was  a  big  and  powerful  dog. 

Certain  it  was  that  no  man,  during  two 
years,  ever  had  the  chance  that  Tom  Harper 
had  at  this  moment.  His  rifle  lay  across  his 
knees;  the  big  dog  stood  only  a  little  distance 
away,  with  her  flank  toward  him.  By  simply 
pulling  the  trigger,  Tom  could  claim  the  one 
thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  cowmen,  in- 
cluding Lew  Harper,  for  her  destruction. 
Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from  Tom 
Harper's  mind.  And  it  was  not  the  first 
time,  by  any  means,  that  he  had  had  a  chance 
to  destroy  her. 

Tom  knew  the  history  of  Old  Yellow,  and 
he  never  did  feel  about  her  as  the  men  of  the 
range  felt;  yet  he  knew  they  were  sincere  in 
their  suspicion. 

Until  the  week  previous,  Tom  had  cher- 
ished a  wild  hope  that  he  might  somehow  cap- 
ture Old  Yellow  alive,  tame  her  gradually, 
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and  prove  to  all  the  men  that  she  was  a  good 
dog,  needing  only  human  kindness  to  bring 
out  her  good  qualities. 

But  the  week  before,  Lew  Harper,  Tom's 
brother,  much  older  than  he,  had  put  another 
reward  of  five  hundred  dollars,  on  top  of  the 
one  already  offered,  for  the  destroying  of  the 
big  wild  dog,  making  the  total  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  So  Tom  had  given  up  the  hope 
of  ever  getting  her  alive.  But  now!  Here 
was  a  wonderful  offspring,  this  tawny-col- 
ored pup!  Surely  here  was  hope,  if  only  one 
could  get  the  pup  before  the  enemy  discov- 
ered him. 

With  thumping  heart,  the  boy  looked  across 
at  the  two,  standing  together  on  the  grass  and 
rocks  of  the  hillside.  Old  Yellow  bent  down, 
licked  Tawny  affectionately  once  or  twice, 
probably  just  enough  to  tell  him  all  was  well; 
then  she  seemed  to  forget  him  for  the  time. 
She  raised  her  great  head,  with  ears  erect,  and 
stood  majestically,  looking  down  across  the 
valley,  far  to  the  southeast. 

As  she  stood  thus,  her  hair  showed  rather 
longer  than  the  mastiff  or  Great  Dane,  and  it 
was  rough  and  harsh-looking,  likely  due  to 
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two  things :  she  had  been  nursing  her  young, 
and  she  had  been  running,  and  running,  and 
running  during  this  spring  to  avoid  her  hu- 
man enemies. 

While  Tom  breathlessly  watched  her,  he 
knew  that  she  was  looking  with  suspicion  at 
something  down  in  the  valley.  She  sniffed  the 
air,  testing  it  carefully  for  any  scent  of  the 
enemy,  and  moved  her  front  feet  nervously  as 
she  looked. 

Tawny  looked  up  into  the  face  of  his  great 
mother  as  if  questioning  her,  then  he,  too, 
pointed  his  nose  out  toward  the  valley,  and 
sniffed  the  air  as  she  did. 

It  all  came  to  Tom  in  a  flash.  He  would 
run  to  his  horse,  keep  the  pup  in  sight,  run 
him  down,  and  take  him  home!  Certainly  a 
simple  enough  plan,  if  it  could  be  carried  out. 

Tom  started  to  move,  when  a  rifle  shot 
sounded  down  in  the  valley  to  the  east,  and  a 
bullet  struck  with  a  thump  into  the  sod  of  the 
hillside,  not  a  foot  from  Old  Yellow.  Three 
other  shots  followed  in  quick  succession,  but 
with  the  first  Old  Yellow  wheeled  like  light- 
ning and  ran  north,  with  the  pup  showing  an 
astonishing  speed  by  keeping  at  her  heels.    In 
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an  instant  Old  Yellow  swung  in  under  the 
cover  of  a  narrow  belt  of  tall  elms,  and  ran 
hard.  Tom  saw  her  body  flashing  past  the 
clumps  of  trees.  He  ran  with  all  his  might 
down  the  hill  to  the  rear,  stumbled  and  fell 
when  near  his  horse,  skinned  his  knee,  but 
scarcely  felt  it,  untied  Starface,  mounted,  and 
started  on  the  run  up  the  ravine. 

Tom  knew  the  shots  came  from  cattlemen 
— he  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  of  them  spur- 
ring their  horses  up  the  valley  as  he  ducked 
out  of  sight  for  his  horse  in  the  hollow.  He 
was  sure  he  knew  the  direction  the  men  would 
take.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  ride  up 
the  ravine,  because  of  the  high  steep  bank, 
where  it  fell  away  to  the  valley.  The  men 
would,  therefore,  ride  hard  past  this  place, 
and,  on  to  the  canyon  trail  above,  swing 
through  the  cut  there,  and  come  thundering 
across  the  highland  to  the  east. 

Tom  still  had  hopes  of  riding  through  the 
ravine,  catching  sight  of  the  dogs  in  the  open, 
and  running  the  pup  down  before  it  could 
find  a  hiding  place.  For,  as  a  rule,  a  pup  will 
soon  tire  out  if  it  tries  to  run  any  distance. 

Now  it  happened  that  some  of  these  Kansas 
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cattlemen  rode  good  horses.  Fine  saddle 
horses,  in  these  days  hard  to  get,  were  their 
pride,  but  the  two  most  famous  mounts  on  the 
range  were  two  thoroughbreds  owned  by  the 
Harper  brothers.  Tom's  horse,  Starface,  was 
a  coal-black  gelding,  a  black  that  never  tanned 
in  summer.  The  other  horse  was  the  magnif- 
icent chestnut  sorrel,  Sturgis,  that  was  always 
a  part  of  Lew  Harper,  on  hill  and  valley. 
Beautiful,  intelligent  horses,  these,  with 
mighty  muscles  and  sweep  of  limb  that  could 
outrun  the  best  greyhounds  Old  Wiley  Cooper 
and  Bud  Young  ever  brought  together. 

And  so,  if  Tom  had  not  had  trouble  in  the 
ravine,  he  might  have  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose of  quickly  running  down  the  wild  pup 
and  capturing  him.  But  Starface,  always  a 
little  nervous,  as  are  the  best  horses  of  his 
kind,  was  a  trifle  too  quick  when  Tom 
mounted.  He  ran  afoul  of  a  vast  tangle  of 
vines  and  briers  that  raked  Tom  violently  off 
his  back,  throwing  him  to  the  ground,  and, 
for  a  moment,  almost  blinding  him.  But  Star- 
face  stopped  instantly  and  waited,  when  he 
found  his  rider  gone. 

Tom  was  not  hurt.  He  again  swung  into 
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the  saddle,  urged  his  horse  forward,  and  with 
hands  scratched  and  bleeding,  and  shirt  brush- 
torn,  he  shot  out  of  the  woods  above  to  a  high 
level  plateau. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  Old  Yellow  a  long 
distance  to  the  north,  still  running,  and  the 
pup  at  her  heels.  They  were  heading  toward 
the  Cutter  Gorge.  Like  a  shooting  meteor, 
Tom  flashed  across  the  plain,  but,  to  his  ex- 
treme disappointment,  Old  Yellow  and  the 
pup  disappeared  over  a  knoll  near  the  gorge, 
while  he  was  yet  some  two  hundred  yards 
away. 

Still  hoping  to  get  a  view  of  them  before  the 
men  came  in  sight,  he  rode  swiftly  around  to 
the  east  side,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  men  riding  down  to- 
ward the  gorge  from  the  west. 

For  an  instant,  Tom  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  then  he  decided  to  hide  and  watch.  He 
might  discover  something.  Accordingly  he 
rode  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  some  clumps 
of  dense  thickets,  just  below  the  most  forbid- 
ding part  of  the  east  side  of  the  gorge. 

This  gorge,  with  its  high,  frowning  cliffs, 
treacherous,  slimy  rocks,  dangerous,  precipi- 
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tous  clay  banks,  that  in  places  dropped  sheer 
one  hundred  feet,  and  fell  away  from  the  tall 
grasses  above,  where  there  was  no  warning, 
unless  one  knew  the  place — this  Cutter  Gorge 
was  treacherous.  At  the  foot  of  these  yawn- 
ing spaces  lay  jagged  rocks  along  the  margin 
of  the  ever  restless  stream  coursing  along  the 
bottom. 

And  so  it  was  a  dangerous  locality  here, 
where  the  tall  grasses,  both  withered  and 
green,  grew  up  to  the  edge  of  these  high  steep 
banks,  and  wise  horsemen  avoided  them, 
choosing,  even  when  on  a  hot  chase  after  Old 
Yellow,  to  forego  that  side  altogether.  Tom 
had  considered  this  when  he  rode  around  to 
the  east  side. 

The  shouts  of  the  men  above  told  him  that 
they  were  separating,  one  proceeding  on  foot 
down  the  gorge;  the  other  riding  along  the 
open  level  land  on  the  west  side. 

Tom  recognized  their  voices,  it  was  the  two 
irrepressibles,  Bud  Young  and  Old  Wiley 
Cooper.  Bud  was  pushing  on  foot  down 
along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  Wiley 
rode  with  eyes  intently  looking  for  anything 
that  might  run  out  of  the  woods  on  his  side. 
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Their  plan  was  a  thoughtful  one.  The  ra- 
vine on  the  east  side  for  some  distance  down 
was  so  steep  and  rocky  that  a  mountain  goat 
scarcely  could  have  scaled  it. 

For  a  time  Tom  heard  nothing  but  the 
sounds  made  below  him  by  Bud's  boots 
crunching  the  gravel  and  kicking  loose  small 
stones,  which  rolled  down  to  the  water  with  a 
clatter.  The  sounds  passed  on  to  a  point  di- 
rectly below,  then  on  down  the  gorge,  until 
they  were  lost  altogether. 

From  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  Tom  hoped 
they  would  not  see  either  Old  Yellow  or  the 
pup.  Once,  he  was  minded  to  call  out  to  the 
men,  tell  them  about  the  pup,  and  ask  them 
to  let  it  alone  until  he  could  see  if  he  could 
capture  it.  But  he  didn't  because  he  was  sure 
that  not  only  these  two  cowmen,  but  all  the 
rest,  worked  up  as  they  were  at  the  old  wild 
dog,  would  also  want  to  destroy  any  and  all  of 
her  offspring. 

When  the  sounds  of  the  men  had  died  away 
below,  Tom  happened  to  turn  his  eyes  to  his 
left.  His  heart  thumped  hard.  Out  of  the 
head  of  the  gorge,  where  her  hunters  had  cer- 
tainly just  passed  her,  came  Old  Yellow.    She 
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trotted  rapidly,  with  many  a  backward  glance, 
around  the  head  of  the  trees  and  disappeared. 
She  was  alone,  and,  plainly  enough,  she  had 
hidden  little  Tawny. 

Generalship  was  this  of  Old  Yellow.  Tom 
was  secretly  thrilled  at  it.  He  got  quietly  on 
his  horse,  rode  along  slowly  until  he  was  past 
the  high  banks  of  the  east  side,  then  hurried 
along  in  the  direction  Old  Yellow  had  taken. 

On  a  low,  sandy  draw,  leading  westward, 
he  found  her  tracks,  and  followed  them  with- 
out difficulty  for  nearly  a  mile,  when  he  lost 
them  on  a  stretch  of  prairie.  He  gave  it  up, 
but  rode  on  toward  the  west.  In  a  little  time 
he  picked  up  her  trail  again,  near  some  water- 
holes.  There  was  no  mistaking  this  tremen- 
dous dog's  tracks.  They  showed  plainly  in  the 
mud,  where  she  had  probably  stood  for  a  brief 
time  to  lap  up  the  water.  Again,  this  time  on 
some  stony  ground,  Tom  lost  the  trail,  i  He 
wanted  to  follow  it,  because  he  thought  he 
might  find  her  hiding  place.  He  did  not 
know  where  she  had  left  Tawny.  He  might 
be  secreted  somewhere  in  the  Cutter  Gorge, 
or  she  may  have  put  him  somewhere  else,  and 
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then  run  back  to  deceive  the  men,  in  case  they 
saw  her. 

Tom  rode  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  hunt- 
ing the  place  that  he  thought  might  tell  him 
the  secret  he  desired,  but  he  saw  not  another 
track  nor  sign  of  the  mother  dog  or  pup  that 
day.  When  he  decided  to  give  up  the  search 
for  the  time,  he  was  riding  along  a  plateau 
near  the  Canyon  Trail  that  led  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Republican.  He  had  almost 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  trail  when  he 
heard  voices  over  a  knoll  beyond,  and  Bud 
Young  and  Old  Wiley  Cooper  suddenly  hove 
in  sight. 

"Hello  there,  Tom!"  shouted  the  garrulous 
Old  Wiley,  "where  you  been  all  afternoon  ?" 
And  Wiley  told  Tom  all  that  he  knew  al- 
ready, but  gave  him  a  distinct  shock  when  he 
said,  "We're  bound  to  get  rid  of  that  old  dog 
soon,  and  the  pup  too.  She's  got  a  pup;  we 
got  a  good  look  at  it.  But  we  won't  be  foolish 
enough  to  let  it  grow  up!" 

The  two  horsemen  were  already  well  past 
Tom.  Bud  Young  shouted  back,  "You  keep 
your  eyes  wide  open,  Tom,  you  may  get  that 
reward  as  well  as  anybody  else.    And  if  you 
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see  Lew  to-night,  tell  him.  We're  going  to 
have  all  hands  out  to-morrow."  Tom  merely 
waved  his  hand  to  them  as  they  rode  away, 
a  gesture  that  might  have  meant  much  or 
nothing. 

With  a  look  of  perplexity  on  his  face,  Tom 
turned  his  horse  down  the  Canyon  Trail.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  men  felt  as  they 
did  about  things  in  general,  but  in  particular 
about  Old  Yellow,  and,  above  all,  about  this 
little  pup.  Tom  knew  that  pup  was  a  good 
doggie,  if  he  could  only  be  gotten  in  hand. 
He  knew  that  pup  wanted  to  be  played  with, 
wanted  to  turn  over  on  his  back  and  chew 
playfully  at  something.  He  was  not  a  wild 
thing;  he  was  not  thinking  at  all  as  ttie  men 
supposed  he  thought.  He  was  only  dread- 
fully frightened,  because  he  had  come  into  a 
world  that  was  all  unnatural  to  him.  That 
pup  wanted  to  love  some  human.  Tom  was 
just  as  sure  of  it  as  he  was  that  he  lived.  He 
had  known  it  the  first  moment  he  set  eyes  on 
Tawny  this  morning,  when  he  stood  beside  his 
great  mother,  looking  trustingly  at  her,  and 
trying  to  sniff  the  air  as  she  did.  Tawny  had 
seemed  to  Tom  then  to  be  trying  to  be  agree- 
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able  and  good,  and  Tom  Harper  never  had  oc- 
casion to  change  his  mind  about  this  dog, 
doomed  to  suffer  so  much. 

Thinking  hard,  Tom  rode  slowly  down  the 
trail.  It  was  true  that  the  gray  wolves  had  a 
number  of  times  taken  frightful  toll  among 
the  cattle.  And  Tom  remembered  here,  what 
he  always  did  remember,  that,  although  the 
big  dog  had  many  times  been  seen  running 
from  a  steer  carcass,  it  was  a  fact  that  always 
wolf  tracks  had  been  found  around  the  feed 
along  with  hers.  Thinking  over  these  things, 
Tom  pushed  out  of  the  trail  to  the  valley, 
thickly  dotted  with  Texas  longhorn  cattle. 
They  were  peacefully  feeding  on  the  luxur- 
iant spring  grass,  and  scarcely  noticed  the 
thoughtful  youth  as  he  rode  past  them. 

Tom  was  wondering,  after  the  manner  of 
his  nature,  why  it  was  that  the  men,  all  of 
them,  always  wanted  so  naturally  to  kill  every- 
thing that  was  wild.  And  they  were  not  at 
all  bad  men;  they  were  good  men  to  one  an- 
other. They  did  not  see  things  as  he  saw  them. 
From  the  very  first,  he  had  not  wanted  to 
hunt  and  kill  things.  He  couldn't  help  it. 
His  whole  nature  revolted  at  killing.  He 
thought  that  trapping  a  wild  thing  was  ter- 
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rible.  He  believed  in  quickly  killing  the 
timber  wolves,  if  possible,  because  they  de- 
stoyed  the  cattle.  He  believed  in  destroying 
anything  that  was  destroying  the  property  of 
the  men, — but  not  in  killing  just  to  be  killing. 
Moreover,  Tom  Harper,  after  he  finished  the 
country  school,  became  a  great  reader  of  all 
the  natural  histories  he  could  find.  Yes,  Tom 
Harper  was  "different" ;  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt  about  that,  but  it  was  a  difference 
that  meant  mercy  to  wild  things. 

And  it  happened  there  was  a  great  sym- 
pathy between  Tom  and  Lew  Harper.  Lew 
was  forty;  he  never  married.  He  seemed  to 
live  only  for  his  cattle,  but  the  men  all  knew 
he  lived  only  for  his  youthful  brother,  Tom. 
Only  these  two  were  left  of  a  family — the 
others  having  been  all  wiped  out  by  the  White 
Plague.  It  was  then  that  Lew  took  himself 
and  Tom  to  the  open  range,  not  for  a  while, 
but  for  as  long  as  they  should  live.  And  these 
Kansas  hills  and  valleys,  with  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  morning,  and  the  hush,  and  the 
dew,  and  the  stars  at  night,  had  been  very 
kind  to  them;  and  there  was  a  love  between 
them,  silent,  but  sacred  in  its  fullness. 

Tom  was  a  "real  hand"  now,  living  alone  in 
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one  quarter  of  the  range,  in  the  little  log  cabin 
with  food  brought  to  him  when  he  needed  it. 
Lew  had  thought  Tom  was  yet  too  young, 
but  Tom  had  laughed.  He  gloried  in  his 
strength,  and  in  his  ability  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  his  part  of  the  range. 

The  late  afternoon  was  warm  and  drowsy. 
With  his  hands  resting  on  the  saddle  horn, 
Tom  rode  slowly  along,  thinking  of  the  most 
likely  places  where  he  might  find  the  hiding 
place  of  Old  Yellow  and  her  pup.  Suddenly 
he  reigned  in  his  horse,  and  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion came  over  his  face. 

Distant,  but  certain,  he  heard  the  pop,  pop, 
■ — not  of  a  rifle,  no,  it  was  not  that, — it  must  be 
the  sounds  made  by  a  big  cattle-whip  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  knew  how  to  use  it.  The 
distinct  pop,  pop  told  that.  Sometimes  one 
did  hear  the  sounds  of  a  cattle-whip  on  the 
range,  but  this, — why  was  it  so  persistent?  It 
kept  up,  and  still  there  was  no  let-up;  pop^ 
pop,  pop,  floated  on  the  still  air  to  Tom's  ears. 
He  turned  his  horse  sharply,  and  rode  as  fast 
as  he  could  up  the  steep  hillside,  toward  the 
sounds  which  were  coming  from  some  point 
on  the  other  side. 
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WITH  the  two  thousand  head  of  Texas 
Longhorns  that  Lew  Harper  drove  up  from 
the  south  that  spring  was  an  unusual  animal, 
— a  Longhorn  bull,  one  as  brindle  as  a  grey- 
hound, and  as  agile. 

He  quickly  whipped  every  other  tmll  on 
the  range,  and  was  known  thereafter  simply 
as  the  Old  Range  Bull. 

This  Longhorn  proved  a  dangerous  animal; 
so  ill-tempered  that  once  or  twice  he  charged 
a  man  on  a  horse,  so  that  every  man  was  ex- 
tremely careful,  at  this  time,  not  to  be  caught 
on  foot  any  distance  from  his  horse.  The 
truth  was  that  all  these  Longhorns  were  dan- 
gerous to  a  man  on  foot.  This  was  because 
they  were  not  used  to  such  a  spectacle,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  this  bull,  they  paid  no 
attention  to  a  man  on  a  horse. 

The  old  Longhorn  bull  was  different.  As 
Lew  Harper  put  it,  "He  was  plain  vicious." 
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But  these  cowmen  were  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves.  The  bull  belonged  to  Lew, 
and  whatever  Lew  did  was  all  right  with 
them. 

Two  weeks  had  gone  by,  when  the  old  bull 
again  charged  a  man  on  a  horse.  This  time 
it  was  Bud  Young.  Bud  got  away  with  diffi- 
culty, his  horse  getting  a  shoulder  wound 
from  one  of  the  dangerous  horns, — horns,  in- 
cidentally, that  were  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
Forthwith,  Lew  Harper  had  told  Bud  he 
woulcf  kill  the  bull.  Bud  had  thought  it  best 
to  wait  a  little.    So  Lew  had  held  off. 

So  matters  stood  on  the  afternoon  that  Tom 
Harper  rode  slowly  and  thoughtfully  up  the 
river  valley.  And  while  Tom  was  thus  rid- 
ing, Lew  was  over  in  the  hills  opposite,  look- 
ing after  a  bunch  of  cattle:  Lew  had  been  so 
intent  on  cattle  that  morning  that  he  did  not 
think  of  his  rifle.  He  had  only  his  long  cattle- 
whip,  a  whip  for  which  Lew  Harper  was 
famous. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  riding  along  a 
low  ridge  separating  two  narrow  valleys 
when  his  heart  quickened  at  a  sight  that  was 
the  chief  thing  of  interest  on  the  range, — Old 
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Yellow,  with  the  tawny-colored  pup  running 
at  her  heels.  Lew  had  only  a  glimpse  of  them, 
then  they  both  flashed  out  of  sight  among  the 
trees  of  a  big  ravine.  He  rode  down  the  slope 
on  a  run,  dashed  up  to  a  rocky  rim  of  the  ra- 
vine, and  dismounted.  He  let  the  trained 
Sturgis  stand ;  the  faithful  horse  had  never  yet 
betrayed  his  trust.  /j» 

Lew  was  anxious  to  see  if  he  could  discover 
Old  Yellow's  den.  He  moved  quickly  along 
the  gorge,  looking  down  while  holding  his 
cattle-whip  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  said  after- 
ward, when  he  left  his  horse  he  was  not  even 
aware  that  he  took  the  whip  with  him.  He 
generally  coiled  it,  and  left  it  around  the  sad- 
dle horn.  He  walked  on  down  from  the  rocky 
rim  to  a  space  covered  with  dense  brush  and 
thickets.  Here  he  stopped  and  listened  in- 
tently for  any  sounds  below  in  the  woods. 

All  was  still.  Old  Yellow  was  cunning; 
Lew  knew  it.  She  might  already  be  out  of 
the  ravine,  and  running  in  the  open.  A  hil- 
lock stood  out  some  distance  on  the  prairie, 
offering  a  lookout.  Lew  ran  to  this,  got  to  the 
top,  and  again  looked  north.  He  had  guessed 
correctly.    He  saw  the  big  wild  dog  with  the 
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pup,  both  running  across  a  ridge  to  the  east. 

Lew  turned  to  run  for  his  horse,  for  the 
patient  Sturgis  was  still  standing  where  he 
had  left  him.  But  even  the  courageous  Lew 
Harper,  before  he  had  taken  a  dozen  steps, 
was  violently  startled.  From  under  the  low 
hanging  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  ravine, 
the  old  brindle  range  bull  pushed  out  into  the 
open,  threw  up  his  head,  looked  at  the  man  for 
a  second,  then,  with  lowered  horns  and  a  roar, 
he  charged  between  Lew  and  his  horse. 

Lew  stood  on  the  open  prairie.  It  seemed 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do — and  live :  get 
to  that  horse.  Lew  Harper  aimed  to  get  there, 
but  the  chance  was  slim.  In  this  situation, 
with  nothing  but  a  cattle-whip  in  hand,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  any  other  man  on  the 
range  would  have  got  past  the  first  two  or 
three  rushes.  This  bull  was  not  like  the  heav- 
ier kind;  and  as  has  been  intimated,  was  built 
like  a  greyhound,  and  as  agile.  But  Lew 
Harper  could  hold  a  stick  in  his  hands  and 
jump  over  it  backward,  with  his  high-heel 
boots  on.  Moreover,  as  has  also  been  sug- 
gested, he  was  famous  with  his  cattle-whip. 

The  knowledge  of  possible  death  went 
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through  Lew  like  a  shot.  But  instantly  he  was 
himself,  and  there  was  a  wild  gleam  in  his 
gray-blue  eyes.  He  was  down  off  the  knoll  on 
the  level  prairie.  He  leaped  aside  as  the 
Longhorn  swept  past,  whirled  and  brought 
down  the  long  whip  with  the  stinging  whang 
at  the  end.  A  loud  crack,  much  like  a  rifle, 
and  a  long  streak  of  crimson  shone  on  the 
bull's  brindle  hide. 

Whirling,  shaking  his  horns  with  added 
fury  at  the  pain,  the  bull  again  charged.  Lew 
had,  in  that  flash  of  time,  whirled,  the  long 
cattle-whip  trailing  behind  him.  Again  the 
whip  hissed  through  the  air.  Lew  swung 
hard  for  the  bull's  face,  and  got  it.  The 
deadly  thong  cut  across  his  eyes.  The  bull 
whirled,  hesitated,  moved  back  a  few  steps; 
again  the  long  whip  cut  him.  He  whirled 
and  trotted  away. 

Lew  Harper  knew  cattle,  and  he  knew 
bulls.  All  bulls  are  cowards  if  the  fight  is 
against  them.  Lew  ran  back  to  his  horse, 
mounted,  and,  for  over  a  mile,  ran  that  bull 
over  the  open  prairie,  giving  him  the  licking 
of  his  life.    He  reined  in,  and  turned  back. 

"I  reckon  I  won't  have  to  kill  him  now,"  he 
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said.  "Looks  like  he's  whipped. "  It  was  a 
little  later  that  Tom  came  up.  At  first  Lew 
spoke  only  of  seeing  Old  Yellow  and  the 
tawny-colored  pup.  This  brought  Tom  to  the 
point  instantly.  He  said,  "Lew,  I  saw  that 
pup  this  morning  and  I  want  him  bad." 
^After  a  little  argument  Lew  said,  "Well, 
it's  against  my  judgment,  Tom,  but  I'll  do  all 
I  can  for  you.  Of  course  you  know  all  the 
men  will  say  that,  even  if  you  get  this  off- 
spring from  Old  Yellow,  you  will  just  be  rais- 
ing another  cattle  killer.  But  I'll  promise 
not  to  shoot  at  him,  and  try  to  get  the  others 
to  hold  off — well,  say — " 

"Say  for  the  summer,"  Tom  put  in  urgently. 
"No,  if  I  can't  get  him  by  the  end  of  July 
I'll  say  no  more." 

"I'll  talk  to  the  others,"  said  Lew.  "It 
will  be  taking  a  chance  even  at  that.  If  that 
pup  grows  up,  he'll  be  a  giant  dog.  He's  got 
all  the  looks  of  one  in  the  making.  He'll  be 
worse  than  a  big  timber  wolf.  I  wish  you 
didn't  have  such  notions,  Tom." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Lew,"  said  Tom  doggedly, 
"I  just  want  the  chance,  that's  all." 

They  rode  together  for  a  little  time   in 
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silence.  Lew  was  badly  disappointed.  With 
the  profoundest  sincerity  he  wanted  to  rid  the 
range  of  the  dogs,  and  had  it  all  fixed  in  his 
mind  that  this  would  be  done  very  soon. 

But  here  was  Tom  again.  Nobody  in  the 
world  like  Tom,  and  yet  nobody  in  the  world 
worth  as  much  as  Tom.  And  this  was  what 
caused  Lew  to  tell  Tom  about  the  bull.  He 
was  afraid  for  Tom.  Everything  must  be 
done  that  could  be  done  for  Tom. 

Lew  told  him  then  what  had  happened. 

"Lew!"  said  Tom,  a  wave  of  emotion  go- 
ing over  him,  "why  didn't  you  tell  me  right 
away,  but  that's  always  like  you,  and  I  hate 
it.  You're  always  trying  to  do  something  for 
me  and  I  never  get  a  chance — " 

"Sure!"  smiled  Lew.  "You're  the  best  kid 
in  the  world,  and  the  gamest — wait!"  Lew 
suddenly  broke  off.  The  old  Longhorn  bull 
walked  around  a  knoll  and  confronted  them  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Lew  threw  himself 
from  the  saddle  and  advanced,  cattle-whip  in 
hand. 

"Lew!  don't  try  it!  I'm  coming  to  help 
you." 

"No!  Wait  there,  Tom,"  cried  the  intrepid 
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Lew,  "I'll  watch  him,"  and  he  advanced. 
The  bull  pawed  the  ground,  throwing  up 
streams  of  dirt  and  dust  over  his  back,  bel- 
lowed with  a  deep  rumbling  roar,  then  rushed. 
The  undaunted  Lew,  with  the  long  cattle- 
whip  trailing  from  his  ready  right  hand, 
leaped  lightly  aside  and  the  lash  hissed 
through  the  air.  Pop,  pop,  he  struck  the  bull 
twice  while  he  turned,  slashing  through  the 
skin  as  with  a  knife.  The  bull  shook  his  head, 
turned  tail,  and  trotted  away.  Again  Lew 
chased  him,  this  time  on  foot  and  again,  when 
Tom  rode  up  with  his  horse,  he  mounted  and 
gave  the  bull  a  beating. 

A  man  on  foot  had  run  him.  It  looked  now 
as  if  he  was  whipped  for  good.  Every  cattle  - 
man  knows,  however,  that  one  can  never  trust 
a  bull.  They  are  always  treacherous  things; 
but  Lew  was  fairly  well  satisfied. 

"I  guess  we  won't  have  to  kill  him  now, 
Tom,"  he  said.  "But,"  he  added  seriously, 
"don't  ever  give  him  a  chance  at  you  on  foot. 
Watch  him,  Tom.  He  caught  me  unawares 
when  I  had  seen  Old  Yellow  and  her  pup, 
and  had  my  mind  all  on  them." 

This  brought  some  quick  and  urgent  talk 
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from  Tom.  The  pup  was  what  he  wanted  to 
talk  about. 

They  were  sitting  with  their  horses  near  to- 
gether. Lew  listened  with  a  look  of  deep  in- 
terest and  sympathy  while  Tom  talked. 
Finally  he  said,  "Tom,  if  you  can  get  that  pup 
within  a  month  or  two,  maybe,  as  you  say, 
you  can  make  a  good  dog  of  him.  I  doubt 
it,  and  it's  against  my  judgment.  But  if  he 
runs  wild  until  late  fall — " 

"I  know,  Lew,"  Tom  put  in,  "and  if  I  can't 
get  him  in  two  more  months  I'll  say  no  more." 

Lew  rode  away  saying,  "I  think  the  old  bull 
is  tamed,  but  keep  your  eye  on  him."  Tom 
waved  good-by,  and  rode  on  toward  his  cabin. 

Beginning  with  this  day,  and  for  many 
days,  his  whole  mind  was  on  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  alone — the  pup.  The  remarkable 
pup,  Tawny,  for  he  was  remarkable ;  time  was 
to  prove  that.  Tom  admired  him  profoundly 
this  first  day  he  set  eyes  on  him,  and  he  never 
had  reason  to  change  his  mind. 

So  Tom  Harper,  the  dreamy-eyed  Tom, 
rode  along  the  ridge,  his  hands  clasped  on  the 
saddle  hoin,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking. 
How    could    he    get    that    pup    within    two 
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months?  Every  day  the  dog  would  undoubt- 
edly become  wilder.  If  Old  Yellow  were  de- 
stroyed, as  she  might  be  now  any  day,  this 
might  help  to  get  the  pup;  that  is,  if  this  hap- 
pened while  he  was  so  young.  He  wouldn't 
know  how  to  hide  as  successfully  then  as  he 
was  being  hidden  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Old  Yellow  was  done  for,  this  pup  would 
be  in  very  great  danger  every  day  and  night 
on  the  range  because  of  gray  wolves.  Even 
coyotes  could  no  doubt  quickly  finish  him,  if 
he  was  left  without  his  protecting  mother. 

Tom  had  imagination,  and  he  used  it,  but 
he  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  trying 
to  find  the  den  where  Tawny  was  likely  hid- 
den most  of  the  time.  And  the  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  more  he  believed  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  Cutter  Gorge,  with  its  east 
side  of  high,  frowning  cliffs,  treacherous  clay 
banks  and  dangerous  steeps  covered  with 
jumbles  of  slimy  rocks. 
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FROM  the  first,  Old  Yellow  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  living  in  the  wild.  There  were 
thousands  of  cattle  here  on  the  range  at  this 
time.  To  get  feed  she  needed  only  to  run 
along  the  woods  of  a  creek  or  draw,  or  even 
on  the  open  range,  to  find  the  carcass  of  a 
steer.  Some  of  these  cattle  died  of  natural 
causes,  other  had  been  killed  by  gray  wolves, 
but  it  was  all  the  same  to  Old  Yellow;  she 
fed  wherever  she  found  them.  However,  no 
matter  how  hungry,  when  feeding  she  never 
forgot  to  watch  for  men. 

Old  Yellow's  great  size  and  power  only 
brought  more  suspicion  upon  her.  Certainly 
she  was  big  enough  and  powerful  enough  to 
make  a  kill  among  the  cattle  whenever  she 
pleased.  Finally,  one  morning,  one  of  the 
cowmen  saw  her  running  from  a  dead  steer, 
the  carcass  being  still  warm.  The  kill  cer- 
tainly was  very  recent.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  that.    But  it  had  not  occurred  to 
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the  man  how  easily  Old  Yellow  could  fight 
off  the  wolf  that  was  eating  its  own  kill.  And 
Tom  showed  them  the  many  wolf  tracks 
about  the  place.  Yet  all  the  others,  includ- 
ing Lew  Harper,  strenuously  insisted  there 
were  grounds  for  being  suspicious  of  Old 
Yellow. 

Now,  one  thousand  dollars  was  a  goodly 
sum  of  money  for  a  man  like  Calico  Charlie, 
and  a  number  of  other  ranch  hands.  And  all 
these,  except  Charlie,  now  hunted  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night  to  bring  down  the 
prize. 

Three  times  within  the  last  month  Old  Yel- 
low had  escaped  death  by  the  merest  chance. 

One  day  Wiley  Cooper  rode  over  a  knoll 
to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  her.  Only 
Wiley's  excitement  saved  her.  He  fired  too 
quickly.  She  got  only  a  slight  wound ;  rushed 
in  under  the  trees  and  brush  of  a  gorge  and 
escaped.  A  week  later,  Lew  Harper  saw  her 
at  a  long  distance.  Lew,  the  calm  and  steady 
one,  fired.  Again  Old  Yellow  got  a  sting- 
ing scratch,  but  that  was  all. 

These  two  experiences  made  her  more  cun- 
ning than  ever.     When  she  was  seen  in  the 
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daytime  at  all,  she  was  seen  at  a  good  distance, 
as  she  was  that  morning  on  the  hillside  with 
Tawny.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  there  was  hardly 
a  day  passed  now  but  that  Tom  Harper,  in 
his  long  rides  across  meadows  and  hills,  did 
not  see  her,  and  a  number  of  times  he  was 
close  upon  her. 

Twice,  after  that  day  on  the  hillside,  he 
saw  her  and  the  beautiful  pup,  and  twice  he 
certainly  could  have  destroyed  her.  Yet  he 
did  what  he  had  done  from  the  first,  he  called 
and  whistled  to  her.  And  on  this  occasion 
she  favored  him.  It  was  a  still  warm  day  in 
late  spring.  Old  Yellow  stopped  at  his  call, 
turned  and  looked  back  at  him  when  she 
reached  the  fringe  of  trees  along  a  gorge. 
Tom  sat  his  horse,  less  than  twenty-five  yards 
away,  and  called  softly.  He  could  not  see 
Tawny  well;  he  had  hidden  behind  his 
mother.  Old  Yellow  looked,  cocked  her  head 
to  one  side,  and  did  an  odd  thing,  a  thing 
Tom  never  forgot;  she  whined,  then  anxiously 
pointed  her  nose  upward  and  uttered  one 
mournful  howl.  At  this  Starface  pricked  up 
his  ears  and  looked.  Tom  sat  still.  The  only 
sound  was  the  gently  creaking  leather  of  the 
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saddle  on  the  slightly  puffing  horse.  Old 
Yellow  looked  hard  at  Tom,  whined  again, 
then  pushed  back  out  of  sight  with  Tawny, 
and  was  gone. 

"Too  bad,"  Tom  Harper  said,  as  he  rode 
away  thinking  on  the  matter,  "too  bad.  If 
Charlie  had  only  given  her  a  chance." 

Two  weeks  went  by,  and  not  a  man  saw 
Old  Yellow.  Some  thought  she  had  left  the 
range,  but  Tom  Harper  knew  better  because, 
on  two  or  three  mornings  during  this  time,  he 
had  come  upon  her  fresh  tracks  around  water- 
holes;  and  with  them  the  small  footprints  of 
the  much-desired  pup,  Tawny. 

One  day  Old  Wiley  Cooper  came  upon 
these  tracks.  It  was  evident  to  him  that  Old 
Yellow  was  coming  out  of  her  hiding  place 
only  at  night.  Old  Wiley  looked  down  at 
the  tracks  thoughtfully.  There  were  some 
well-bred  greyhounds  and  staghounds  among 
the  scattered  ranches,  but  he  knew  such  dogs 
were  of  no  use  on  a  trail. 

Wiley  set  forth  to  scour  the  country  for 
trail  hounds.  He  got  them,  three  females,  at 
a  fair  price.  He  was  told  they  would  attack 
and  destroy  a  timber  wolf.    Pretty  good  fight- 
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ers  these, — no  doubt  about  that  to  a  man  who 
knew, — and  Wiley  knew. 

He  brought  them  home.  For  three  days 
he  was  out  with  them  to  hunt  Old  Yellow's 
trail.  He  carried  no  weapon ;  he  believed  the 
dogs  would  do  the  business.  One  afternoon 
they  struck  the  trail  along  the  border  of  a 
swale,  edged  with  tall  slough  grass. 

Instantly  the  three  trail  hounds  gave 
tongue,  and  instantly  Old  Wiley's  heart 
thumped  with  the  thrill  of  a  prospective  bat- 
tle. For  hours  the  three  hounds  followed  the 
trail.  It  was  getting  hotter  and  hotter;  the 
baying  of  the  battle-scarred  dogs  told  that. 
The  sun  dropped  from  sight  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  Wiley  saw  a  flash  of  yellow  disap- 
pear over  the  ridge. 

The  excited  baying  of  the  hounds  told  that 
they  had  sighted  their  game.  Wiley  rode 
hard  to  the  hill-crest.  The  baying  of  the 
hounds  was  farther  on,  where  lay  a  wide  sandy 
draw.  Wiley  was  delayed  through  boing  com- 
pelled to  ride  slowly  down  a  dangerously 
steep  place  in  the  hills.  As  he  reached  the 
level,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  a  terrific  battle 
down  in  the  draw.     He  spurred  across  the 
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next  dip  of  ground,  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
draw.  All  three  of  his  hounds  were  running 
back,  yelping  and  badly  slashed.  Old  Wiley 
was  furious.  He  stormed  in  his  garrulous 
manner,  and  declared  vengeance  would  soon 
be  his. 

He  took  his  dogs  home  and  put  salve  on 
their  wounds.  After  that,  he  made  sure  each 
day  that  he  took  his  rifle  with  him.  He  found 
the  trail  again  in  a  week,  tried  to  get  the 
hounds  to  follow  it,  but  they  merely  smelled 
the  footprints,  growled,  then  whined  and  ran 
up  to  Wiley  to  tell  him  they  refused. 

Old  Wiley  stormed  again. 

Thereafter,  he  was  the  most  persistent  of  the 
men  in  hunting  for  the  big  dog.  From  early 
morning  until  late  at  night  Old  Wiley 
hunted.  And  Bud  Young,  scarcely  less  per- 
sistent than  Wiley,  held  to  the  ridges  and  deep 
hollows,  with  one  fixed  purpose  of  destroying 
the  wild  dog. 

Old  Ydlow  cleverly  avoided  them  all,  at 
the  same  time  instilling  into  the  growing 
Tawny  that  he,  too,  was  constantly  in  grave 
danger  from  these  human  enemies;  and  that 
he  must  watch  with  her.    And,  in  some  way, 
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she  taught  him  to  be  desperately  afraid  of 
Calico  Charlie. 

From  a  shelf  under  a  high  rocky  cliff, 
Tawny  often  sat  and  watched  for  these  human 
enemies.  He  had  not  the  slightest  notion  what 
made  them  enemies.  This  was  a  thing  he 
never  could  understand.  His  experience  had 
not  been  what  his  mother's  had.  It  was  all 
a  fearful  puzzle  to  him.  But  one  thing  was 
steadily  coming  out  of  it  all :  in  some  way  he 
knew  that  Tom  Harper  was  different  from 
the  rest;  and  Old  Yellow,  in  desperate  fear 
of  all  others,  found  also  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference here.  This  youth  was  strangely  kind, 
— seemed  to  want  to  be  good  to  them, — to  her 
and  her  pup! 

Several  days  went  by.  Horsemen,  carrying 
rifles  on  their  saddles,  were  moving  watchfully 
along  ridges,  halting  for  many  minutes  in  the 
cover  of  trees,  crossing  and  re-crossing  one 
another's  trails  until  the  evening  shadows  fell ; 
and  through  it  all  they  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion, "Has  anybody  seen  the  wild  dog  or  the 
pup?" 

One  early  morning  Old  Yellow  went  out 
on  one  of  her  brief  daylight  hunting  trips. 
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Tawny  sat  at  the  sentinel  post,  on  the  rocky 
ledge,  high  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  deep 
Cutter  Gorge.  There  was  only  the  faintest 
of  wandering  breezes,  but  it  brought  to 
Tawny's  nostrils  a  human  scent,  and  one  that 
he  knew, — Tom  Harper.  As  Tawny  looked 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  he  saw  an 
elm  branch  move.  It  moved  only  a  little,  but 
enough  so  that  his  instinct  told  him  this  hu- 
man moved  it. 

More  curious  than  fearful,  Tawny  walked 
carefully  along  the  narrow,  rocky  trail  until 
he  came  to  the  wooded  slope,  where  he  trotted 
down,  keeping  among  the  trees  until  he 
reached  a  bend  in  the  woods  on  the  level 
ground.  Off  to  the  right  of  him  was  level 
prairie.  Tawny,  with  much  curiosity,  stood 
sniffing  the  familiar  scent.  He  started  vio- 
lently at  a  sudden  movement  to  his  right,  but 
it  was  Old  Yellow.  She  had  got  the  human 
scent  and,  also,  that  of  Tawny.  She  made  him 
understand  that  he  must  move  with  her;  not 
up  to  the  den.  They  might  be  seen.  Old 
Yellow  moved  quickly  up  the  wooded  slope, 
and  pushed  into  a  friendly  thicket  with 
Tawny.     He  stood  close  beside  her,  looking 
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up  at  her  in  wonderment,  then  down  in  the 
gorge  where  she  was  looking.  And  there  was 
something  pensive  and  appealing  in  Tawny's 
eyes. 

The  little  breeze  died  away.  Old  Yellow 
lost  the  man-scent,  but  she  did  not  need  it. 
Tom  Harper,  rifle  in  hand,  and  bending  low 
to  look  at  some  object  down  the  course  of  the 
gorge,  moved  in  plain  sight,  then  vanished  in 
the  dark  woods  below,  making  not  a  sound. 

Old  Yellow  was  not  much  frightened.  She 
waited  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  then  moved 
watchfully  down  to  his  trail,  Tawny  follow- 
ing, and  with  much  curiosity  Old  Yellow 
sniffed  the  trail  of  this  human  that  attracted 
her.  She  stopped  near  the  edge  of  the  trees 
where  a  dense  patch  of  sumacs  grew.  The 
gorge  swung  around  in  a  wide  bend  here. 
Tom  Harper  stood  farther  down  in  the  lower 
turn  of  the  bend  pretty  well  hidden,  but  Old 
Yellow  saw  him. 

A  little  in  front  of  Tom,  and  in  the  open, 
was  a  water-filled  swale,  bordered  by  a  thick 
growth  of  blue-stem  grass.  Again  the  little 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  something  struck  the 
moist  nose  of  Old  Yellow  that  sent  a  slight 
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quiver  through  her.  The  hair  on  her  neck 
stiffened,  but  she  did  not  move.  A  black  tim- 
ber wolf  was  feeding  on  the  carcass  of  a  calf 
near  the  edge  of  the  swale.  This  Old  Yellow 
knew,  but  she  did  not  know  that  Tom  Harper 
was  striving  desperately  to  extract  a  shell 
stuck  in  his  rifle. 

The  big  timber  wolf  saw  nothing,  and 
scented  nothing,  fo,r  the  breeze  blew  over 
from  the  wolf  and  fanned  Tom's  face.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  that  would  go  all  over 
one  like  this, — a  shell  stuck,  and  a  gray  wolf, 
within  less  than  fifty  yards.  In  his  despera- 
tion, Tom  made  a  slight  noise;  made  it  at  the 
same  instant  the  obstreperous  shell  flew  out. 
The  big  black  timber  wolf  whirled  and  shot 
away,  like  a  black  streak,  for  the  other  side 
of  the  timber  belt. 

In  an  instant,  Tom  slipped  in  a  shell. 
There  was  a  chance  for  good  shooting  here, 
and  Tom  Harper  was  capable  of  doing  it. 
He  fired ;  the  wolf  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  su- 
macs, and,  to  Tom's  astonishment,  two  other 
wolves,  as  he  supposed,  started  up  and  ran 
tearing  through  brush  and  thickets. 

But  Tom  lowered  his  rifle  instantly  when 
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he  saw  who  they  were.  He  called  to  Old 
Yellow  and  whistled  for  her.  She  disap- 
peared among  the  trees,  but  Tawny  stopped, 
sat  down  and  looked  back.  This  was  a  hard 
test  for  him.  Tom  regretted  killing  the  wolf 
so  near,  but  he  had  not  known.  Tawny  did 
not  sit  still  long.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
trotted  along  a  cattle  trail  in  the  woods,  with 
many  a  backward  glance  over  his  shoulder. 

Tom  followed  on  after  them,  now  and  then 
calling  gently.  He  hunted  for  two  hours 
along  the  bottom  of  the  long,  deep  gorge,  but 
in  vain.  He  saw  the  tracks  a  few  times  but 
soon  lost  them  in  the  rocks  and  underbrush. 

He  climbed  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  gorge 
to  the  top,  and  there  decided  to  give  up  the 
search  for  that  day.  He  was  about  to  move 
up  to  the  tree  where  he  had  tied  his  horse  for 
this  extended  hunt,  when  he  noticed  some- 
thing on  the  east  side  that,  although  he  had 
known  it  was  there,  attracted  him  tremen- 
dously. 

It  was  the  high  cliff,  under  which  was  the 
rocky  shelf  and  a  sizable  hole.  He  had  never 
been  up  to  this  hole,  feeling  that  the  narrow 
rocky  trail  was  altogether  too  dangerous  for 
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him  to  risk  walking  along.  As  he  stood  si- 
lently looking,  he  recalled  that  he  had  seen  the 
tracks  of  Old  Yellow  and  the  pup  oftener,  in 
the  depths  of  the  gorge  here,  than  any  other 
place.  It  was  all  so  interesting  that  he  de- 
cided to  do  some  careful  watching.  His  horse 
was  well  out  of  the  way  among  some  trees,  a 
little  back  over  a  wooded  knoll.  Tom 
crowded  under  the  branches  of  a  thicket,  and 
sat  down  where  he  could  see  perfectly  the 
dark  hole  under  the  rock,  high  up  on  the  other 
side;  and  also,  where  he  could  command  a 
view  well  down  the  gorge  to  his  left. 

Sitting  still,  patiently  waiting  and  watching, 
was  a  common  thing  for  him.  For  half  an 
hour  he  saw  no  sign  of  life  but  the  movements 
of  a  red  squirrel  below  on  the  limb  of  a  giant 
elm. 

There  came  a  slight  movement  in  some 
dense  buckbush  below  him,  and  up  a  little 
on  the  other  side.  Tom  turned  only  his  eyes. 
Old  Yellow  with  her  pup  pushed  out  into  the 
open  to  the  margin  of  the  flowing  stream  be- 
low. She  looked  intently  up  and  down,  then 
fell  to  lapping  the  water  rapidly.  Tawny 
lapped    the    water    likewise.      Old    Yellow 
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started  up  the  stream  in  Tom's  direction, 
stopped,  sniffed  the  air  suspiciously,  and 
turned  back.  But  she  could  not  have  got 
Tom's  scent,  for  the  slight  wind  was  in  his 
favor. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  human  voices  floated 
on  the  air  from  a  point  well  up  the  gorge. 
Old  Yellow  flashed  out  of  sight  in  the  bushes 
down  the  stream,  Tawny  right  behind  her. 
Through  a  rift  in  the  trees,  Tom  saw,  east  of 
him,  riding  along  the  open  prairie,  Calico 
Charlie,  Bud  Young  and  Old  Wiley  Cooper. 
As  Tom  looked,  Calico  Charlie  left  them  and 
rode  on  over  the  open  land  to  the  east. 

Tom  saw  the  other  two,  rifles  across  their 
saddles,  separate,  one  riding  down  close  to  the 
fringe  of  woods  on  the  upper  side  of  the  deep 
gorge,  the  other  spurring  his  mount  up  to  the 
high  ridge,  a  little  to  the  east.  Bud  Young 
rode  nearest  the  gorge.  When  he  came  near 
the  impassable  rocky  ledge,  he  dismounted, 
looked  searchingly  at  the  ground  for  a  time, 
re-mounted  his  horse,  and  swung  up  on  the 
open  hill  to  follow  the  others.  For  a  time  all 
sight  and  sound  of  them  vanished. 

Tom  still  sat  watching, — watching  and 
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waiting, — for  he  was  afraid  Old  Yellow  might 
have  to  run  from  her  three  hunters.  A  full 
hour  passed. 

With  all  of  Tom's  watchfulness,  and  writh 
all  of  his  seeing,  and  he  did  see  far  more  than 
any  other  man  on  the  range,  he  still  did  not 
realize  the  wonderful  cunning  of  Old  Yellow. 

Again  the  boy  saw  a  movement  in  the  brush 
below  him,  and  again  he  saw  the  big  mother 
dog  and  the  beautiful  pup  push  into  the  open. 
Both  were  breathing  hard.  Certainly  they 
had  been  running  and  running  hard.  Both 
of  them  drank  of  the  water,  lapped  it  long  and 
feverishly,  then  the  thing  happened  for  which 
Tom  Harper  had  been  waiting  for  many  days. 

Old  Yellow  moved  up  the  wooded  side  of 
the  gorge  with  her  pup,  only  the  movement 
of  a  twig  or  a  bush  or  a  few  leaves  here  and 
there  telling  which  direction  they  were  going. 

For  a  time  Tom  could  not  see  any  sign  of 
them;  then  far  up  on  a  rocky  ridge  near  the 
cliff,  he  saw  the  ears  and  head  of  Old  Yellow, 
and,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  ears  and 
head  of  little  Tawny  appeared.  Her  eyes 
sweeping  all  directions  but  that  on  the  cliff 
that  veered  high  up  to  the  skyline  in  her  rear, 
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Old  Yellow  walked  along  the  narrow  ledge. 
Tawny  following  closely.  The  yawning  dark 
hole  was  the  den.  They  went  in  and  vanished 
from  sight. 

Only  the  little  wind  and  his  absolute  still- 
ness rewarded  Tom  Harper.  He  knew  now 
what  no  man  on  the  range  knew, — and,  what 
some  of  them  would  have  given  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more  to  know, — the  den  of  Old  Yel- 
low. But  what  was  far  more  to  Tom  Harper, 
he  had  found  the  regular  hiding  place  of 
Tawny.  Tom  sat  and  watched  for  an  hour 
longer,  but  only  the  darkness  showed  from  the 
hole  in  the  cliff  on  the  other  side.  He  got  to 
his  horse  and  rode  about,  but  kept  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  den,  until  the  summer  day  fell 
to  a  close,  when  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
across  the  hills  toward  home. 

The  whip-poor-wills  were  calling,  and  the 
voice  of  a  great  horned  owl  boomed  in  the 
dark  woods  along  Dixon's  Creek,  as  Tom  rode 
on  toward  his  cabin. 

After  a  hearty  supper  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
he  picketed  Starface  on  the  prairie  a  little 
away,  and  stretched  himself  on  his  blankets 
under  the  small  lone  oak  tree  near  the  cabin. 
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The  sounds  of  the  whip-poor-wills  con- 
tinued, and  the  voice  of  the  great  horned  owl 
still  boomed  out  in  the  deeper  reaches  of  Dix- 
on's, but  Tom  scarcely  noticed  them  on  this 
night;  he  was  thinking  of  Tawny.  But  of 
a  sudden  something  did  attract  him.  Down 
in  the  deep  woods  by  the  river  came  a  sound 
that  always  thrilled  him,  the  wild,  weird  cry 
of  a  wild  cat;  only  once  came  the  sound,  then 
Tom  quickly  forgot,  and  his  mind  hurried 
back  to  that  spot  in  the  hills,  the  large 
dark  hole  high  up  under  a  cliff  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Cutter  Gorge. 

Until  well  into  the  night,  he  laid  many  plans 
and  schemes  for  capture;  but  none  of  them, 
even  with  the  help  of  Calico  Charlie,  would 
work  unless  Old  Yellow  were  killed,  and  this 
he  wouldn't  think  of.  If  he  could  only  watch 
the  pup  and  catch  him  far  enough  away  from 
cover,  then  he  might  run  him  down. 

The  stars  were  shining  brilliantly  on  this 
clear  summer  night.  The  moon,  like  a  great 
ball  of  burnished  silver,  shone  high  in  the 
heavens;  the  fresh  sweet  breath  of  the  dew 
was  in  the  air.     Only  the  rhythmical  sounds 
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of  the  crickets  and  katydids,  singing  their 
eternal  lullabys  to  sleeping  things  on  the 
prairie,  disturbed  the  night  stillness.  With 
the  moon  shining  full  on  his  fine,  youthful 
face,  Tom  Harper  fell  into  a  dreamy  sleep. 
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For  a  week,  Tom  hovered  persistently  in 
the  vicinity  of  Old  Yellow's  den.  A  number 
of  times  he  saw  both  the  mother  dog  and  the 
pup,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  near 
either  of  them.  However,  on  these  occasions, 
he  called  to  Tawny,  tossed  him  bits  of  bread 
and  meat,  and  each  time,  after  Tom  moved 
back  a  little  from  the  feed,  Tawny  came  up 
and  ate  it, — not  only  ate  it,  but  wagged  his 
tail  in  token  of  friendship  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed it.  And,  on  one  occasion,  Tawny  fol- 
lowed for  a  half  mile,  picking  up  the  bits 
of  food  Tom  tossed  behind  him. 

If  the  boy  could  have  had  his  way  at  this 
time,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  soon  have  had 
the  pup  at  the  cabin  on  Dixon's.  But  just 
when  Tawny  was  about  to  give  in,  some  cow- 
man would  see  Old  Yellow  streaking  across 
a  hill,  and  another  reign  of  terror  would  come 
for  both  her  and  Tawny. 

For  several  days  after  these  wild  rushing 
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hunts,  Tom  called  in  vain,  and  likewise  tossed 
his  bits  of  food  in  vain,  along  the  steep  Cutter 
Gorge. 

The  green  summer  foliage  of  trees,  thickets, 
and  the  sumacs  aided  Old  Yellow,  and  she 
used  them  with  remarkable  cunning.  At  such 
times  Tawny  was  an  apt  pupil,  for  he,  too,  re- 
mained hidden  for  days. 

Tom  gave  up  all  hope  of  trying  to  run 
Tawny  down  and  rope  him  in  the  open.  In 
the  first  place  Tawny,  himself,  was  too  clever 
to  allow  this,  for  he  was  careful  never  to  get 
so  far  from  some  cover  that  he  could  not  beat 
Tom  to  it  if  necessary.  But  there  was  a 
stronger  reason  still  why  Tom  gave  up  this 
plan.  He  knew  if  he  ever  tried  it  and  failed 
that  the  pup  would  never  trust  him  again. 
This  was  a  pup  with  extreme  sensitiveness  and 
great  intelligence.  Once  his  confidence  was 
violated,  it  might  never  be  regained. 

And  so,  always  watchful,  always  ready 
with  the  bits  of  food,  and  always  anxious  and 
troubled,  Tom  rode  in  the  vicinity  of  the  den 
as  much  as  he  thought  he  dared  without  arous- 
ing suspicion  among  the  men. 

He  was  just  starting  out  one  morning  when 
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his  brother  Lew  came  galloping  around  the 
belt  of  timber  north  of  the  house,  and  told 
Tom  that  two  bunches  of  the  Longhorns  had 
strayed.  One  of  these  was  reported  to  be  on 
the  western  reaches  of  the  Rush  Creek  range, 
the  other  had  been  seen  on  the  extreme  south- 
east part  of  the  range,  near  the  woods  along 
the  Kaw  River. 

Tom  at  once  set  out  to  find  this  latter  bunch, 
round  it  up,  and  bring  it  back.  The  brothers 
separated  near  the  Governor  Harvey  place, 
Lew  pushing  straight  west,  Tom  galloping 
across  the  Military  Reservation  toward  the 
Canyon  Trail. 

When  Tom  reached  the  dip  of  the  Trail,  he 
slowed  Starface  down  to  a  walk,  and  let  him 
pick  his  way  over  the  rough  stony  ground; 
but  once  out  in  the  valley,  pushed  on  at  a 
canter  down  the  Republican  until  he  came  to 
a  rough  wooded  region.  He  followed  an  old 
trail  through  the  woods,  and  presently  topped 
a  high  grass-covered  hill  to  look  at  the  near-by 
crude  stone  buildings  of  old  Fort  Riley. 

Tom  headed  straight  north  from  the  Fort, 
swinging  rapidly  down  a  long,  shelving  plain, 
and  still  north  out  on  the  level  valley. 
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He  hunted  long  for  the  cattle  along  the  tim- 
ber of  the  Kaw  River,  but  in  vain.  Finally 
when  about  to  give  it  up  he  saw  far  down  the 
valley  faint,  barely  discernible,  spots  on  the 
distant  prairie. 

It  was  the  bunch  of  Longhorns. 

Tom  pushed  briskly  down  the  valley, 
rounded  up  the  Longhorns  and  started  them 
back  across  the  lowlands  toward  the  south. 

The  evening  was  fast  coming  on.  No  sound 
broke  the  stillness,  save  the  steady,  monotonous 
hoof-beats  of  the  cattle  on  the  prairie. 

To  his  left,  Tom  passed  the  only  suggestion 
of  human  life  for  miles  around.  This  was 
old  Pawnee,  a  lone  stone  building,  the  first 
capital  of  Kansas,  standing  in  ruins,  gray, 
lonely,  and  silent  in  the  glow  of  the  western 
sun. 

Passing  old  Pawnee,  Tom  rode  on  behind 
the  cattle  to  look  with  deep  interest  at  the 
wild  flowers  coloring  the  green  hill-slopes  so 
near  on  his  right. 

Pushing  up  above  the  green  along  the  hill, 
was  a  riot  of  wild  yellow  primrose  blooms, 
purple  and  yellow  cone  flowers,  with  here  and 
there  a  sunflower,  bending  on  its  tall  stalk 
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toward  the  west.  And  Nature,  to  be  lavish 
in  her  colors,  spread  over  the  hill  in  all  direc- 
tions the  pale  gray  leaves  of  wild  sage  plants. 

Tom  got  so  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  flow- 
ers along  the  hill-slope  to  his  right  that,  for 
once,  he  entirely  forgot  Old  Yellow  and 
Tawny.  And,  too,  when  a  man  rides  after 
cattle  day  after  day  through  the  long  summer 
hours,  many  times  he  finds  himself  driving 
the  cattle  almost  by  instinct.  He  wholly  for- 
gets the  real  task  in  hand. 

It  was  so  with  Tom  as  he  rode  along  look- 
ing at  the  flowers  on  the  hills.  Then  his 
thoughts  were  turned  with  something  almost 
violent. 

High  above  the  clusters  of  cone  flowers, 
pushing  himself  out  on  the  sky-line  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  stood, — Tawny! 

They  saw  each  other  at  the  same  instant. 

Both  remained  still  and  looked. 

The  summer  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
flashing  gold  and  crimson  through  a  mass  of 
thunder  heads,  its  last  shining  rays  falling  full 
on  Tawny  to  gild  him  in  softest  amber. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  on  the  hilltop,  like 
the  golden  statue  of  a  dog. 
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Tawny  was  already  a  big  dog;  as  he  stood 
there  glowing  against  the  dark  blue  of  the 
sky-line,  he  looked  like  a  great  collie  in  the 
making.  His  hair  was  as  long  as  a  collie's. 
His  nose  rather  pointed  and  his  ears,  erect, 
were  now  moving  constantly  with  quick  sen- 
sitiveness. 

Tom  acted  first.  He  dismounted,  and,  with 
his  rope  in  his  left  hand,  stepped  away  from 
his  horse,  and  called  with  a  friendliness  that 
came  out  of  his  soul. 

"Tawny — Tawny  —  here,  Tawny  —  come, 
boy — Tawny — here,  Tawny — here,  Tawny — " 
and  then — !  It  was  Tawny  who  was  acting. 
Nobody  can  know  for  certain  what  went 
through  his  brain,  but  certainly  emotion  was 
in  his  thoughts. 

Tawny  answered  by  a  sharp  bark, — it  was 
unquestionably  a  bark  of  joy, — then  dropped 
his  head  and  down  the  hillside  he  came  at  a 
lope.  Tom's  heart  was  thumping  and  a  thrill 
went  over  him  he  could  never  describe.  On 
Tawny  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  still 
he  came  on  to  a  point  within  twenty-five  feet, 
then  dropped  to  the  ground,  laid  his  ears  flat 
to  his  head  and  started  to  crawl  to  Tom,  as  a 
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young  dog  will  crawl  to  his  master  when  he 
fears  he  will  be  punished. 

Tawny  turned  his  head  a  little  to  his  left. 
A  wave  of  feeling  went  all  over  Tom.  There 
was  a  wound  in  Tawny's  neck,  not  a  deep  one, 
but  the  skin  had  been  cut  through;  blood  was 
there. 

Had  one  of  the  men  already  tried  to  destroy 
the  pup?  They  had  all  seemed  to  agree  to 
let  him  alone  during  the  time  Tom  had  asked 
for.  Yet  he  knew  that  for  the  last  week  there 
was  much  bitter  complaint  among  them,  some 
wanting  to  rid  the  range  of  the  fast  growing 
pup,  saying  that  they  were  foolishly  waiting 
for  another  bad  dog  to  grow  up.  This  and 
other  possibilities  came  to  Tom  in  an  instant, 
but  he  forgot  all  other  things  in  trying  most 
diligently  to  get  Tawny  up  to  him. 

Closer,  and  yet  closer,  Tawny  crawled.  It 
was  an  event  Tom  Harper  never  forgot, — 
this  wonderful  young  dog  with  his  luminous 
eyes,  that  seemed  human  in  their  pensive  ex- 
pressiveness, coming  closer,  closer,  looking 
into  Tom's  eyes,  and  trying  to  tell  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul  that  he  wanted  to  come 
up  and  stay. 
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And  even  as  Tom  bent  over  and  called,  and 
reached  out  his  hand,  the  outstanding  thing 
about  it  all  was  this:  the  pup  had  been  hurt, 
probably  by  a  human  being,  yet  here  he  was, 
trusting  his  life  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Never  was  there  greater  faith,  or  more  touch- 
ing faith  than  this. 

A  little  farther  over  Tom  leaned  and  then, 
— the  tips  of  his  fingers  were  on  Tawny's 
moist  nose,  and  Tawny  whined  and  licked  his 
hand.  Tom  had  his  rope  ready,  all  ready  to 
slip  quietly  around  Tawny's  neck  but, — mis- 
take of  mistakes!  at  the  most  critical  juncture, 
he  moved  a  bit  too  quickly, — there  was  a  flash 
of  Tawny's  body,  and  sick  at  heart  and  bitterly 
disappointed,  Tom  watched  him  run  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  he  stopped.  Tawny 
whined,  turned  and  trotted  off  toward  the 
north,  and  there  was  no  question  but  that  he 
was  more  miserable  than  Tom. 

As  Tawny  moved  on,  Tom  stood  and  called 
him  persistently,  but  the  pup  only  stopped 
twice,  looked  back  for  an  instant,  then  went  on 
again.  And  finally,  he  vanished  in  a  narrow 
cut  that  led  back  into  the  hills. 

Tom  got  to  his  horse,  mounted  and  followed 
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on  after  the  cattle,  bitterly  condemning  him- 
self for  his  haste  at  the  last  minute,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it  now.  If  he  ever  got  such 
a  chance  again,  he  told  himself,  he  would  not 
make  the  same  mistake.  But,  alasl  for  so 
many  of  our  sincere  resolutions. 

Tom's  hopes  were  not  great  now,  but  he 
still  had  hopes  of  getting  another  such  chance. 
The  cattle  had  scattered  out  somewhat  and 
begun  to  feed,  but  Tom  swiftly  rounded  them 
up  and  hurried  them  directly  over  the  hill- 
side, to  head  them  west  by  a  shorter  cut  to  the 
home  range. 

It  was  after  dark  when  he  rode  in.  He  un- 
saddled his  horse,  picketed  him  on  the  near-by 
grass-land,  then  went  in  and  made  a  hasty 
supper  of  fried  bacon  and  cold  corn  bread — 
nourishment  sweet  and  good  to  his  strong, 
healthy  body. 

A  short  time  after  he  had  eaten  his  supper 
the  boy  lay  down  on  his  blankets  on  the  prairie 
near  the  cabin.  He  lay  awake  for  a  time  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  tired.  His  mind 
was  on  his  disappointment,  and  his  anxiety 
for  the  pup  increased  when  he  heard  the  howls 
of  some  timber  wolves  along  the  woods  of  the 
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river.  Tawny,  at  his  age,  would  soon  be  de- 
voured if  they  chanced  upon  him  alone. 

Tom  listened  with  more  restlessness  than 
usual,  because  there  had  been  several  kills  by 
the  wolves  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  Old 
Yellow  was  unjustly  suspected,  as  usual,  in  the 
minds  of  the  cowmen. 

The  wolves  were  heading  down  the  valley 
along  the  river,  raising  their  weird,  wild 
howls  that  carried  far  over  the  prairie. 

The  boy  kept  awake  and  listened,  for  he 
was  afraid  this  night  might  mean  the  killing 
of  more  cattle,  and,  therefore,  more  suspicion 
and  more  danger  for  Old  Yellow  and  for 
Tawny. 

Tom  was  beginning  to  grow  drowsy.  The 
howls  of  the  gray  wolves  sounded  farther  and 
farther  down  the  valley,  and  then, — Tom  was 
not  sure,  but  it  seemed  to  him  he  heard  also 
the  faint,  far-away  bawling  of  cattle.  But  the 
sounds  ceased.  He  strained  his  ears  and  again 
he  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  faint,  distant 
bawling  of  cattle. 

The  coyotes  were  unusually  restless  on  this 
night.  One,  not  knowing,  would  have  sup- 
posed he  heard  a  hundred  of  them, — in  reality 
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there  were  perhaps  a  half  dozen  that  Tom 
first  heard  to  the  north  of  him.  Then  many 
others  answered  with  their  wild  yips  to  the 
east.  And  truth  was  that  even  the  coyotes  had 
reason  to  be  unusually  disturbed  on  this  night. 
But  Tom  was  used  to  their  barking.  For 
years  he  had  heard  it  on  the  prairie  at  night 
while  sleeping  on  the  sod  near  the  cabin. 
He  had  risen  to  one  elbow  to  listen,  but  now 
he  dropped  back,  and  was  soon  in  a  deep 
sleep. 

And  while  Tom  Harper  slept  many  weary 
cowmen  were  sleeping  in  lonely  spots  on  the 
prairie, — sleeping  and  waiting  unconsciously 
for  the  morning  to  tell  an  amazing  story. 
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It  was  noon  the  next  day. 

Lew  Harper  rode  slowly  southward  across 
the  Military  Reservation.  Lew  was  in  no 
hurry.  He  let  the  great  sorrel  pick  his  way 
carefully  down  the  rocky  trail  that  dipped  in 
the  hill  and  led  to  the  open  plain  below.  He 
passed  on  over  the  last  of  the  stony  ground, 
let  Sturgis  walk  around  a  narrow  belt  of  trees, 
and  moved  out  on  the  open  valley. 

With  a  feeling  of  amazement,  Lew  Harper 
pulled  in  his  horse.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes. 

Twenty-six  steers  lay  dead  on  the  plain, — 
killed  by  the  gray  wolves!  After  the  first 
shock  of  it,  Lew  rode  among  carcasses.  They 
lay  over  a  wide  space  of  ground,  in  bunches 
of  three  and  four  or  five.  Here  and  there  lay 
one  well  apart  from  the  others.  This  was  a 
red-letter  night  in  this  wild  hill  country  west 
of  Fort  Riley.  Once  before  six  steers  had 
been  killed  in  a  single  night  by  timber  wolves. 
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That  had  seemed  bad  enough,  but  this, — this 
was  appalling! 

Lew  got  off  his  horse,  and  carefully  in- 
spected the  scene. 

He  noted,  first,  that  only  a  part  of  two  of 
the  carcasses  had  been  eaten.  The  killing  had 
been  done  for  the  mere  lust  of  it.  In  the  next 
ten  minutes  Lew  discovered  another  thing: 
there  had  been  many  of  the  timber  wolves. 
He  followed  the  tracks  of  the  wolves  across  a 
wide  sandy  draw,  where  they  had  traveled 
after  they  had  finished  their  nefarious  work. 
Yes!  Certainly  there  had  been  a  large  pack 
of  them,  fifteen  or  twenty.  Another  thing  of 
interest  concerning  these  wolves  that  roamed 
the  hills  east  of  Junction  City  and  west  of 
Fort  Riley  in  those  days  was  this:  more  of 
them  were  huge,  black  beasts,  than  gray.  As 
a  rule,  the  gray,  grizzled  color  predominates 
among  timber  wolves,  but  in  those  days  there 
seemed  to  be  more  of  the  black  in  color. 

As  Lew  carefully  traced  the  tracks  of  the 
retreating  wolves  across  the  sandy  draw,  he 
saw  some  footprints  that  made  him  breathe 
low,  dire  threats  under  his  breath.  It  was  the 
huge,  unmistakable  big  tracks  of  Old  Yellow. 
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She  was  headed  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
wolves.  He  set  his  eyes  on  her  tracks,  and 
hers,  alone,  and  slowly  followed  them. 

In  those  days,  north  of  the  Republican 
River,  there  were  numerous  low  sand  dunes 
stretching  across  the  wide  valley.  It  was  a 
little  south  of  these  that  the  wolves  attacked 
the  steers,  and  across  these  sand-dunes  the 
wolves  retreated  to  the  north.  Lew  had  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  following  the  tracks  either 
of  the  wolves  or  of  Old  Yellow.  He  followed 
the  big  dog's  tracks  to  the  first  stony  ground, 
where  the  hills  started  upward.  Here  he  lost 
Old  Yellow's  trail.  He  turned  and  came  back 
for  a  closer  scrutiny  around  the  steers.  A  wet 
dew  had  fallen  during  the  night,  one  of  those 
dews  that  in  these  Kansas  hills  at  that  season 
of  the  year  is  like  a  light  rain.  Tracks  showed 
very  plainly  in  the  moist  sand  of  the  sand- 
dunes,  and  in  many  other  places  around  the 
killed  steers.  For  a  long  time  Lew  Harper  in- 
tently studied  the  ground  around  one  of  the 
steers  that  lay  well  apart  from  the  others. 

There  was  a  considerable  area  of  white 
sand  around  the  steer,  and,  here  and  there,  a 
small  wild  plum  thicket.     This  carcass  had 
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been  partly  eaten,  a  part  of  a  hind  quarter 
having  been  torn  away;  the  tracks  of  the 
powerful  Old  Yellow  told  one  thing:  she  had 
stood  with  forefeet  on  the  carcass,  and  cer- 
tainly she  must  have  been  eating.  None  of  the 
wolves  had  come  within  less  than  a  dozen  feet 
of  this  feed.  So  interested  was  Lew  Harper 
in  seeing  how  near  they  did  come  that  he 
stepped  the  distance  in  the  moist  sand.  In 
other  places,  all  over  the  sand,  among  the 
steers,  were  the  tracks  of  Old  Yellow.  What 
did  this  mean? 

It  meant  but  one  thing  to  Lew  Harper  and/ 
after  he  had  spent  another  half  hour  carefully 
studying  tracks,  the  whole  thing  seemed  clear 
to  him, — in  his  own  mind.  He  believed  that 
Old  Yellow  might  have  led  this  pack  of 
wolves  that  night.  After  the  kills  she  might 
have  selected  her  choice  of  the  feed  and 
dared  any  of  them  to  approach  her.  Yet  noth- 
ing was  farther  from  the  truth.  And  the  later 
events  in  Tawny's  life  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  men  that  Tawny  had  not  a  bad 
mother,  but  a  good  one,  all  through. 

But  bad  things  came  of  it,  things  bad  for 
Old  Yellow  and,  what  was  worse,  bad  things 
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for  Tawny.  Lew  Harper  was  positive  that  he 
saw  the  big  pup's  tracks  on  one  or  two  places 
in  the  sand.  So  was  Bud  Young  and  Old 
Wiley  Cooper,  and  several  others,  who,  later, 
visited  the  place  that  same  morning  after  Lew 
Harper  had  spread  the  news. 

It  was  not  probable  that  Tawny  was  there 
that  night.  For  it  would  not  seem  that  Old 
Yellow  would  chance  her  yet  tender  offspring 
with  a  band  of  timber  wolves.  She  was  so 
wise.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  as  Tom  Har- 
per always  maintained  it  was.  On  the  first 
news  of  the  affair,  Tom  rode  to  the  scene. 
He  likewise  studied  the  story  in  tracks.  But 
Tom  read  a  very  different  story  from  what 
every  man  read. 

Tom  said,  yet  knew  it  did  no  good  to  say  it, 
that  he  believed  the  wolves  had  done  all  the 
killing;  that  Old  Yellow,  out  foraging,  came 
upon  the  scene  just  after  the  wolves  had  fin- 
ished their  kill.  She  had  believed  then  that 
the  feed  was  legitimate,  and,  selecting  a  car- 
cass, had  dared  any  of  the  wolves  to  approach 
her. 

But  the  men  would  not  listen. 

Something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 
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A  hurried  council  was  held  by  more  than  a 
score  of  them  that  same  evening.  The  result 
of  this  council  was  eight  days  of  hard  riding 
and  hard  hunting  that  netted  the  hunters 
eight  of  the  timber  wolves. 

The  men  were  elated.  Probably,  nearly 
half  of  the  pack  being  destroyed,  the  others 
might  be  intimidated.  Now  to  rid  the  range 
of  both  the  wild  dogs! 

Four  weeks  went  by  with  no  more  kills 
among  the  cattle.  It  seemed  strange  that  the 
men  did  not  then  lay  all  the  blame  to  the 
marauders  they  had  destroyed.  But  they  did 
not;  they  kept  up  a  constant  hunt  for  the  dogs. 

In  the  meantime,  Tom  Harper  lost  not  an 
hour  during  the  day,  riding  through  brush- 
covered  ravines,  looking  for  tracks,  peering 
into  dense  thickets,  investigating  dark  holes 
under  rocks,  pushing  through  the  deepest 
woods  along  Dixon's,  riding  on  the  summits 
of  high  hill  ridges,  and  often  whistling  and 
often,  in  persuasive  tones,  calling,  and  call- 
ing, and  calling,  "Here,  Tawny!  Here, 
Tawny!    Come,  Tawny!     Come!" 
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June  slipped  by. 

July  came  with  sweet  everlastings  rearing 
their  pearly  flower-heads  in  every  little  draw 
and  creek  valley;  with  the  deep  yellow  blooms 
of  the  resin-weeds,  far  and  near  on  the  level 
lowlands;  with  the  golden  flowers  of  the 
prairie  dock  in  bloom  above  the  green  grass, 
edging  hundreds  of  wild  plum  thickets  on  the 
river  valley. 

The  days  were  warm.  Southern  breezes 
blew  over  the  highest  hills  to  fan  the  face  of 
Tom  Harper  as  he  rode  over  the  ridges  in 
the  early  morning  hours. 

All  through  this  month  Tom  put  in  every 
possible  minute  trying  to  get  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Tawny. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  pup  was  not 
greatly  afraid  of  him,  but  the  mother-fear  in 
Old  Yellow  was  enough  to  keep  the  pup  al- 
ways a  little  frightened,  even  of  Tom.  The 
men,  moreover,  had  not  let  up  hunting  her, 
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and,  quite  naturally,  there  was  growing  in 
Tawny,  more  and  more,  a  great  dread  of  them. 
The  wonder  is  that  Tom  Harper  got  the  con- 
fidence of  Tawny  as  well  as  he  did.  But  then, 
the  effect  of  genuine  kindness  to  a  good  dog 
is  always  wonderful. 

But  Tawny  was  still  at  large,  and,  as  the 
days  slipped  by,  Tom  had  less  and  less  hope 
of  ever  getting  his  hands  on  him,  although  he 
would  not  cease  in  his  efforts  to  try. 

July  passed. 

The  summer  days  deepened  into  late  Au- 
gust. The  flowers  of  the  iron  weed  were 
a-bloom,  edging  the  tall  slough  grass  along 
draws  and  swales.  The  elders  along  the  river, 
burdened  with  dark,  ripe  berries,  leaned  low 
over  the  stream  almost  to  sweep  the  surface 
of  the  water,  while,  along  the  river  banks  and 
out  on  the  valley,  the  golden-rod  bloomed 
along  dusty  wagon  trails,  to  the  western 
fringes  of  the  woods  along  Dixon's. 

It  was  in  these  days  that  Tawny  suffered 
an  extreme  loss.  All  the  devices  of  the  best 
hunters  on  the  range  were  not  enough  to  out- 
wit this  remarkable  she-dog,  Old  Yellow,  and 
when  her  end  came,   it  came  in  a  manner 
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wholly  unexpected;  indeed,  in  a  way  never 
even  dreamed  of.  It  seemed  truly  as  if  some 
kind  fate  was  watching  over  Old  Yellow,  to 
see  to  it,  that  when  her  end  should  come  it 
should  come  quickly. 

Tom  Harper  saw  Tawny  a  number  of  times, 
but  Old  Yellow  only  twice,  during  these  last 
days  of  summer.  Each  time  the  boy  laid  eyes 
on  Tawny  and  called  to  him,  Tawny  showed 
every  sign  of  wanting  to  come  up,  and  he 
showed  also  signs  of  great  mental  distress,  a 
distress  that  Tom  understood  perfectly,  for  he 
knew  what  a  miserable  fear  possessed  the 
young  dog. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  one  afternoon 
that  Old  Wiley  Cooper  again  put  his  female 
trail-hounds,  with  three  new  ones,  on  Old  Yel- 
low's trail.  Wiley  had  ridden  three  days  and 
nearly  three  nights  to  bring  this  formidable 
pack  together.  These  new  dogs  were  trained 
to  the  minute,  undeniably  courageous  in  fight- 
ing coons,  coyotes  and  timber  wolves.  They 
were  all  mighty  good  dogs. 

They  struck  the  trail  of  Old  Yellow  on  a 
valley  near  a  long  winding  gully.  The  new 
dogs  led  out,  and  all  the  others  followed. 
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It  was  a  hot  trail;  the  baying  of  the  hounds 
was  intense  and  incessant.  To  add  to  the  ex- 
citement, Old  Yellow  herself  bounded  out  of 
the  gully  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
and  raced  around  a  low  hillock  toward  the 
east. 

Wild  with  joy,  Old  Wiley  rode  after  his 
dogs. 

"Something  is  going  to  happen  now!"  he 
shouted,  and,  grasping  his  rifle  in  one  hand, 
he  rode  hard,  with  loud  shouts  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  baying  hounds. 

Wiley  was  right  in  one  prediction;  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen;  but  what  hap- 
pened was  not  at  all  what  Wiley  supposed 
would  happen. 

The  hounds  rushed  along  the  hot  trail 
around  a  long  arm  of  a  ridge  that  ended  well 
to  the  east  in  the  Cutter  Gorge.  Wiley 
shrewdly  guessed  the  direction  the  outlaw  dog 
had  taken.  He  pulled  up  his  dancing  horse 
to  listen  for  the  direction  the  hounds  were 
running.  Accordingly  he  spurred  straight  up 
the  hill  to  the  table-land  above.  There  was 
a  low,  yet  steep,  ravine  to  cross  before  get- 
ting on  the  level  leading  to  the  long  deep 
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gorge  two  miles  to  the  east.  Wiley  put  his 
horse  down  the  ravine  side,  and,  in  his  excite- 
ment, spurred  his  careful  mount  too  hard. 
The  horse  fell,  Wiley  escaped  injury,  re- 
mounted and  spurred  up  the  opposite  rocky, 
brush-covered  side. 

He  was  delayed  by  this  procedure,  and 
when  he  reached  the  upper  rim  of  the  long 
plain  leading  down  to  the  gorge,  what  he 
heard  was  not  the  lively  eager  baying  of  his 
bellicose  dogs,  but  their  cries  of  utter  terror. 

To  his  deep  chagrin  and  unspeakable  wrath, 
he  saw  all  his  dogs  running  toward  him  with 
only  the  frightened  cries  that  badly  hurt  dogs 
can  make.  But  there  had  been  a  terrible  bat- 
tle, brief  though  it  was,  and  it  never  got  into 
Old  Wiley's  head  that  his  badly  cut-up  dogs 
had  received  their  hurts  from  a  desperate 
mother, — a  mother  dog  who  loved  her  baby, 
the  only  one  she  ever  had,  as  much  in  her  way 
as  a  human  mother  may  love  hers.  To  Old 
Wiley  there  was  something  diabolical  and  sin- 
ister about  the  way  every  one  of  his  dogs  was 
slashed.  To  him  it  seemed  Old  Yellow  had 
tried,  out  of  pure  revenge,  to  kill  them  all. 
But  nothing  was  farther  from  the  truth.    Dur- 
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ing  that  quick,  fearful  conflict  at  the  edge  of 
the  gorge,  it  was  the  mother-love  that  drove 
Old  Yellow  into  a  frenzy  of  battle.  Tawny 
lay  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  just  out- 
side the  den.  Old  Yellow  knew  these  trail 
hounds  were  not  as  other  dogs.  Her  intelli- 
gence told  her  they  would,  somehow,  smell 
out  her  den-home,  and  the  only  place  left  for 
the  safety  of  her  young.  Therefore  she  had 
fought  terribly;  fought  to  kill,  and  only  the 
retreat  of  the  hounds  saved  them. 

She  wanted  to  punish  her  enemies  so  badly 
they  would  not  trail  her  again.  There  was 
no  question  but  that  she  succeeded  in  this,  but, 
in  spite  of  her  victory,  she  got  a  dangerous 
hurt.  Not  that  it  was  bad  in  itself,  but  it  put 
her  on  three  legs.  One  of  the  hounds  had  bit- 
ten through  her  hind  foot — an  injury  that,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

Old  Wiley  Cooper  rode  home,  looking  at 
his  badly  slashed  dogs,  and  audibly  condemn- 
ing the  day  Old  Yellow  was  born.  He  sup- 
posed she  had  come  off  with  scarcely  a  scratch. 
But  while  Old  Wiley  condemned  and  berated 
Old  Yellow,  he  worked  his  mind  on  new 
schemes  for  her  destruction  on  the  morrow. 
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He  rode  out  of  sight  between  a  gap  in  the 
hills  at  the  same  time  Tom  Harper  rode  up- 
ward along  the  western  rim  of  the  long  gorge, 
where  Old  Yellow  had  disappeared. 

Tom  had  heard  the  distant  sounds  of  con- 
flict, and  had  erroneously  supposed  it  was  a 
battle  among  wolves. 

Evening  had  come.  The  sun,  a  ball  of  gold, 
sank  in  a  haze  behind  the  grove-covered  hills 
in  the  west  as  Tom  dipped  into  a  deep  cut 
and  emerged  on  a  hill  range  leading  home. 

This  ridge,  for  a  long  distance,  wound  along 
very  near  the  Cutter  Gorge,  and  Tom  had 
an  excellent  view  of  the  rocky  ledges  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  evening  was  still.  The  only  sounds 
came  from  the  thumping  of  Starface's  hoofs 
on  the  ridge,  as  he  carefully  picked  his  way 
over  the  bowlder-studded  ground.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  threw  up  his  head,  pricked  his 
ears  forward,  and  looked  across  the  gorge  to 
his  left. 

Tom  looked  quickly  in  that  direction. 

Astonishment,  then  pity,  came  over  him. 
He  saw  Old  Yellow  at  her  den,  far  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gorge  on  a  treacherous  ledge, 
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back  of  which  the  small  cavern  yawned.  He 
saw  her  struggling  wildly,  her  front  feet  on 
the  top  of  the  ledge,  her  body  hanging  down. 
She  whined  and  scratched  at  the  rock  fever- 
ishly with  her  hind  feet  for  footing.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  tumbling  as  the  loose  stones  and 
gravel  slipped  under  her  front  feet,  and  the 
great  dog  came  hurtling  down  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  rocks  below. 

Tom  wheeled  his  horse,  urged  him  swiftly 
down  to  the  nearest  tree,  tied  him,  and  ran 
pell-mell  down  through  brush  and  vines, 
scratching  his  hands  until  they  bled,  but  not 
knowing  it. 

He  pushed  out  of  the  brush  to  the  small 
stream  below,  splashed  across  it  and  stood  by 
Old  Yellow. 

The  fall  had  ended  her  instantly. 

Tom  bent  over  her  and  with  deep  feeling 
examined  the  cuts  she  had  received,  as  he  sup- 
posed from  wolves.  The  badly  wounded  hind 
foot  he  saw  and  looked  at  for  a  little.  That 
weak  foot  he  believed,  and  always  did  believe, 
had  failed  her  and  caused  her  to  slip  on  the 
treacherous  ledge  above,  in  front  of  her  den. 
For  when  he  saw  the  sight  across  the  gorge, 
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he  recognized  the  dark  opening  behind  the 
ledge  where  Old  Yellow  had  so  long  success- 
fully hidden  herself  and  Tawny.  Tom 
thought  of  the  pup,  and  looked  quickly  up- 
ward. A  feeling  of  deep  pity  went  through 
him. 

Far  above,  on  the  treacherous  ledge,  was 
Tawny,  looking  down  with  only  his  head 
showing. 

"Poor  Tawny!"  Tom  exclaimed  more  to 
himself  than  the  pup,  "I  wonder  what  you 
will  do  now." 

The  boy  did  not  want  gray  wolves  or  coy- 
otes to  destroy  the  body  of  Old  Yellow.  He 
looked  about  for  some  means  to  cover  her. 

A  little  farther  down,  on  a  slope  of  the 
gorge,  was  a  hole  made  by  an  uprooted  tree. 
Slowly,  tenderly,  Tom  dragged  the  body  of 
the  mother  dog,  and  as  tenderly  placed  her 
body  in  the  ground. 

The  place  was  lonely,  the  evening  still. 
Long  and  hard  the  boy  worked,  covering  the 
body  with  earth  and  stones  and,  finally,  he 
carried,  with  great  exertion,  some  large  stones 
and  built  on  the  grave  a  little  mound. 

At  last  he  rested  and  stood  looking  at  the 
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place.  It  was  a  lonely  grave  in  a  lonely  place 
and  one  seldom  seen,  but  it  was  one  where,  in 
later  years,  a  lone  cowman,  Lew  Harper,  al- 
ways pulled  up  his  horse  when  he  came  to  it, 
— pulled  up  his  horse  and  sat  and  looked 
soberly  for  a  time,  to  as  soberly  ride  away, — 
always  with  regret.  But  now  this  tragedy  in 
no  way  helped  the  little  pup,  whimpering  and 
crying  on  the  high  ledge  above. 

Tom  looked  up.  Yes,  Tawny  was  still 
there, — still  there  and  telling  in  the  only  way 
he  could  how  utterly  miserable  he  was. 

Tom  hurried  down  the  gorge  to  the  point 
where  the  trail  led  up  to  the  den,  but  when  he 
emerged  from  the  trees  and  brush  where  he 
could  see  along  the  ledge  Tawny  was  gone. 
"Poor  doggie,"  Tom  breathed. 

It  was  too  dangerous  to  try  that  treacherous 
footing  up  there,  even  in  the  brightest  of  day- 
light, and  far  more  dangerous  in  the  gathering 
dusk. 

Tom  got  back  to  his  horse  and  rode  at  a  gal- 
lop toward  the  cabin  on  Dixon's. 

It  happened  that  night,  after  the  youth  had 
gone  and  the  sober  moon  came  up  to  shine  on 
the  gloom  of  the  woods  in  Cutter's,  Tawny 
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made  his  way  down  the  trail,  and  stood  by  the 
heap  of  rocks. 

For  many  minutes  he  whined  and  called  in 
vain,  and  then  that  knowledge  that  comes  to 
his  kind,  we  know  not  how,  came  to  Tawny. 
He  left  the  place  for  good.  Heading  west, 
he  passed  through  draws,  winding  ravines,  and 
over  ridges,  until  he  stood  on  the  hill  looking 
down  at  the  little  cabin  on  Dixon's. 

Already  he  knew,  and  knew  well,  that  the 
human  who  lived  here  was  different  from  all 
others.  So  different  he  could  almost  trust 
him.  And  that  night  Tawny  went  near  and 
walked  around  the  cabin,  leaving  his  tracks,  of 
which  he  was  not  aware,  in  the  bare  soft  earth 
for  Tom  to  see  the  next  morning;  and  on  one 
spot  he  left  some  of  his  beautiful  tawny  hair 
where  he  had  actually  lain  down  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  sleeping  Tom. 

"Ah,  Tawny!"  Tom  exclaimed  the  next 
morning  as  he  bent  down  at  the  tracks  and  at 
the  place  where  Tawny  had  lain  down  in  the 
grass,  "you  lonely,  lonely  doggie,  I  wonder  if 
I  can  get  you  now  that  she's  gone." 
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SEPTEMBER  came,  dreamy  and  listless.  The 
yellow  blooms  of  the  cone  flowers  spread 
themselves  on  the  moist  ground  along  the 
draws  and  the  flowers  of  the  purple  aster 
bloomed  beside  the  old,  deep-cut  wagon  trails 
on  the  valley. 

Fall  rains  had  freshened  the  grass;  and  the 
sunflowers,  covering  wide  spaces  in  the  valley 
below,  nestled  thousands  of  their  heads  to- 
gether to  spread  golden  carpets  on  fields  of 
green. 

October  came. 

The  elders  along  the  river,  relieved  of  their 
burden  of  fruitage,  lifted  their  heads  to  await 
the  approach  of  the  long  deep  sleep.  Fine 
days  these  were  for  humans, — but  not  for 
Tawny.  He  missed  his  wise,  battling  mother. 
She  had  always  known  instantly  what  to  do 
when  human  enemies  appeared.  Tawny  was 
now  a  big  dog.     He  would  have  weighed 
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more  than  a  hundred  pounds;  but  he  was  so 
young,  he  was  always  very  anxious, — always 
anxious  and  troubled,  always  watching  out  for 
his  enemies, — the  horsemen. 

Unusually  intelligent,  exceedingly  shy  and 
sensitive, — that  was  Tawny. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  him,  one  he  could 
never  fathom,  how  the  many  horsemen  tried 
to  destroy  him;  yet  one  of  their  number  called 
softly  to  him  and  cast  bits  of  enticing  food  to 
him,  which  he  always  ate,  and  showed  him  in 
so  many  ways  that  he  cared  for  a  dog. 

Yes,  this  was  a  strange  thing  to  Tawny,  and 
it  was  his  dread  of  the  men  that  made  him  dis- 
trust, even  a  little,  this  one  who  acted  so  dif- 
ferently. 

Then  came  two  accidents  on  the  same  day 
that  came  near  being  Tawny's  finish,  and  ac- 
cidents they  were  that  made  it  infinitely  harder 
for  Tom  Harper  to  carry  out  his  project  of 
capturing  this  sensitive  pup. 

It  was  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  morning  in 
these  Indian  summer  days.  Tawny  came 
trotting  across  the  highland  prairie  east  of 
Dixon's,  let  himself  out  into  an  easy  lope,  and 
pressed  forward  until  he  came  to  the  highest 
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peak  on  the  hill-ridge  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Creek. 

On  the  high  hill-crest  he  paused,  pointed 
his  nose  up  the  river,  and  sniffed  the  gently 
blowing  western  wind.  He  was  trying  to  get 
the  scent  of  that  strange  human,  one  who  by 
incessant  callings,  bits  of  food,  and  soft  words 
was  drawing  him  nearer  and  nearer.  All  that 
day  Tawny  cautiously  hunted  him.  At  night 
he  came  back  to  the  hill  near  the  cabin. 

Unfortunately,  Tom  Harper  had  for  three 
days  been  working  among  the  cattle  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest;  for  the  cattle  were  now  be- 
ing rounded  up  to  be  driven  from  the  range. 

Tawny  stood  on  the  hill,  disappointed,  as 
he  looked  down  on  the  deserted  cabin.  His 
instinct  told  him  Tom  was  gone.  He  knew 
not  whither.  Daylight  came ;  Tawny  still  was 
on  the  hilltop.  He  was  a  lonely,  miserable 
dog. 

Yet,  had  Tom  been  at  the  hut  that  morning 
it  is  a  question  whether  Tawny  would  have 
come  near  enough  to  be  tied  up.  It  is  possible 
he  might.  If  this  had  taken  place,  Tawny's 
story  would  have  ended  here;  but  fate  is  a 
strange  thing.     Tom  was  not  to  be  found; 
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wherefore  Tawny  gave  it  up  and,  suddenly 
realizing  he  was  out  in  the  open  in  broad  day- 
light, he  ran  at  an  angle  to  the  west,  and  to- 
ward the  cover  of  a  slope  thickly  set  with 
huge,  naked  rocks.  With  an  intelligence  even 
greater  than  Old  Yellow,  Tawny  picked  his 
way  among  these  vast  gray  rocks,  only  the 
smallest  flash  of  his  reddish  body  now  and 
then  showing  against  the  gray,  until  he  walked 
out  on  an  arm  of  open  grass-land.  This 
reached  well  down  into  the  woods,  to  end 
abruptly  in  one  of  those  precipitous  clay 
banks,  in  this  instance,  a  bank  that  fell  sheer 
away  to  the  tossing  creek  far  below. 

For  some  reason,  on  this  fine  warm  morning 
a  clumsy  land  terrapin  was  waddling  along 
not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  high  bank. 
Tawny  saw  the  terrapin  and,  with  a  joyous 
low  bark,  he  leaped  toward  it  and  began  spat- 
ting it  with  one  fore  foot.  For  Tawny,  in 
spite  of  his  unnatural  life,  wanted  to  play.  He 
always  had  wanted  to  play;  all  he  needed  was 
a  chance.  He  forgot  his  enemies  for  the  mo- 
ment. That  terrapin  was  the  most  amusing 
thing  to  him.  What  was  it  anyhow?  Tawny 
really  didn't  know,  but  it  did  arouse  his  sense 
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of  humor.  He  forgot  his  danger  and  barked, 
and,  in  his  dog  way,  laughed.  He  flipped  the 
terrapin  over  with  his  forepaws,  clapped  his 
jaws  on  the  hard  shell,  tossed  the  thing  up, 
and,  when  it  fell,  clapped  both  front  feet  on 
it,  then  lay  down  to  reach  out  with  one  foot, 
stretching  as  far  as  he  could,  probably  trying 
to  make  himself  believe  he  could  not  reach  it, 
— just  as  a  boy  will  play  at  make-believe,  and 
he  flipped  it  about  first  with  one  foot,  then  the 
other. 

This  was  great  fun  for  Tawny,  but  the 
greater  his  abstraction  in  his  play,  the  greater 
his  danger. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  this  morning 
two  cattlemen  rode  out  of  the  timber  on  op- 
posite sides  each  unaware  of  the  presence  of 
the  other.  Perhaps  the  mutual  surprise  of  it 
all  had  something  to  do  with  their  poor  aim 
and  perhaps,  too,  this  violent  shock  caused 
Tawny  to  slip,  although  it  was  never  certain 
whether  he  slipped  or  intended  to  do  what  he 
did.  The  only  way  open  was  over  the  high 
clay  bank.  In  mortal  terror  of  running  be- 
tween the  two  men,  he  leaped.  He  got  off  so 
quickly  that  he  did  not  have  time  wholly  to 
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right  himself  on  his  feet.  Both  men  saw  this; 
he  fell  sidewise,  but  struggled,  during  the 
brief  seconds  he  hurtled  down,  to  strike  on  his 
feet.  He  partly  succeeded ;  but  it  was  by  the 
sheerest  luck  in  the  world  that  he  shot  past  the 
dangerous  rocks  on  the  edge  of  the  creek  and 
fell  out  into  the  deep,  muddy,  swift-moving 
water. 

He  struck  the  water  with  such  impact  that 
the  breath  was  knocked  from  him,  but,  game 
to  the  core,  he  fought  blindly  under  the  water, 
and  came  up  on  the  opposite  side,  under  some 
tree  branches  that  dipped  so  deeply  into  the 
water  that  he  was  almost  drowned  before  he 
got  his  nose  out  to  gasp  the  air.  He  crawled 
up  under  a  dense  thicket. 

The  low-hanging  branches  of  the  thicket 
saved  him.  His  enemies  looking  down  from 
above  could  not  see  any  sign  of  him.  Here 
he  lay,  with  no  sound  save  his  labored  breath- 
ing; even  this  breathing,  hard  though  it  tried 
to  come,  he  held  down  as  much  as  he  could. 
His  brown  eyes  gleamed  through  the  branches 
at  his  enemies  above. 

They  gave  him  up.  Tawny  did  not  move 
for  some  time.     His  eyes  still  held  the  wild 
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scared  look.  His  ears  stood  stiff  to  catch  any 
sound.  Long  after  all  sounds  of  his  enemies 
had  ceased,  he  got  to  his  feet  in  the  stillness 
of  the  woods. 

Cautiously  he  pushed  his  way  through 
underbrush  and  the  open  spaces  until  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  trees  bordering  a  low  bluff 
on  the  west. 

He  poked  only  his  head  out  of  the  timber 
to  look.  His  eyes  swept  quickly  up  and  down 
the  woods  and  the  low  bluff  running  parallel 
with  them. 

All  was  clear. 

Swiftly  he  ran  near  the  hilltop,  stopped 
just  short  of  the  summit,  and  cautiously  looked 
over. 

His  eyes  swept  the  long,  rolling  plateau. 
Suspiciously,  he  sniffed  the  air.  He  found  no 
sight,  sound  or  smell  of  a  human. 

Watching  constantly  on  either  side  and  in 
front  of  him,  he  swung  along  at  a  brisk  lope 
toward  the  west.  He  held  the  pace  until  he 
emerged  on  a  spot  where  he  had  a  number  of 
times  rested,  and  had  never  yet  been  set  upon 
by  his  enemies. 

This  was  a  fine  stretch  of  level  land,  covered 
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with  intervals  of  white  sand  and  buffalo  grass. 
In  the  center  was  a  small  basin  of  water,  clear 
as  crystal,  fed  by  a  little  spring  that  gushed 
out  of  a  mound  to  trickle  down  over  a  gravelly 
bed,  until  it  reached  the  small  pool. 

Just  west  of  the  pool, — perhaps  two  hun- 
dred yards, — stood  two  tall  cedars  growing  so 
close  as  to  touch  one  another  with  their  outer 
branches. 

Tawny  thought  nothing  of  these  two  ever- 
greens, save  that  they  were  natural  things  not 
to  be  afraid  of. 

He  walked  once  around  this  lookout  on 
the  plateau;  he  saw  nothing  but  hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  buffalo  grass 
north  of  him. 

Back  to  the  clear  little  pool  came  Tawny. 
He  drank  his  fill  and  lay  down  to  rest  himself 
in  the  warming  sun. 

There  is  nothing  a  dog  likes  better  than  to 
take  a  sun  bath.  In  taking  it  he  frequently 
rolls  over  on  his  back,  his  chest  exposed  to 
the  sunlight.    This  was  what  Tawny  did. 

Then  he  did  the  most  natural  thing  for  him, 
the  most  natural,  but  in  his  case  the  most  dan- 
gerous, he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  brief  nap. 
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Probably  he  dozed  there  two  minutes.  The 
time  was  certainly  brief.  The  thing  that 
alarmed  him  he  did  not  see — but  a  scent  hit 
his  always  moist  nose.  The  scent  not  only 
brought  him  to  his  feet  but  brought  him  up 
running  and  running  hard;  he  knew  what  it 
was  without  taking  time  to  look.  Again  his 
quick  brain  saved  him.  Fire  spit  from  the 
cover  of  the  cedars;  but  Tawny's  speed,  from 
the  first  always  the  marvel  of  all  who  saw 
him,  brought  him  to  temporary  safety.  He 
raced  down  a  gully,  and  pushed  into  the  screen 
of  a  wooded  hill  that  led  southward.  Tawny 
did  not  stop  until  he  reached  the  dense  under- 
brush of  a  ravine.  Here  he  found  a  place  of 
hiding,  also  a  stream  at  the  bottom.  He 
lapped  the  water  eagerly,  while  his  eyes 
moved  quickly  on  either  side  of  him. 

Into  a  thicket  he  shoved  his  way,  and  lay 
down  to  wait  and  watch.  He  had  learned 
that  when  his  enemies  saw  him  they  were 
likely  to  hunt  for  him  after  he  had  hid  him- 
self. Sometimes  they  hunted  him  for  a  long 
time.    He  could  never  tell. 

A  flock  of  crows  was  making  a  great  noise 
in  the  woods,  just  below  him.    They  had  dis- 
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covered  an  owl,  and  were  trying  with  all  theii 
power  to  drive  him  out  of  the  woods  before 
nightfall.  The  owl  flewT  a  little  down  the 
woods;  the  crows  with  loud,  excited  cawing 
followed  him.  Again  they  drove  him  farther 
down,  and  finally  their  caws  grew  faint  in  the 
timber  down  in  the  valley. 

Tawny's  mind  was  easier.  The  persistent 
cawing  of  the  crows  had  troubled  him.  The 
noise  might  attract  enemies.  He  wanted  com- 
plete silence  where  he  lay  hidden.  In  his  con- 
cealment he  lay  for  two  hours,  seeing  nothing 
but  a  blue  jay  flitting  about  on»an  adjacent 
tree,  and  an  angry  red  squirrel  that  discovered 
him  from  a  tree  top,  and  sat  emitting  jerky, 
rasping  barks,  jerking  his  head  and  tail  with 
each  bark. 

This  annoyed  Tawny  and  finally  made  him 
nervous.  He  got  up  and  slipped  cautiously 
out  of  the  woods  to  the  open,  where  the  land 
lay  in  gentle  rolling  waves  for  a  mile. 

Every  foot  of  the  way,  as  Tawny  trotted  up 
to  the  ridges  and  down  in  the  swells,  his  eyes 
shone  with  tense  watchfulness  and  his  nose 
sniffed  the  air  for  any  wandering  tell-tale 
breeze. 
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He  swung  over  a  divide  and  found  below 
him  a  narrow,  winding  stream. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  from 
where  Tawny  stood  was  a  low  gentle  slope, 
covered  with  sand  and  pebbles  to  the  water's 
edge. 

With  his  eyes  sweeping  piercingly  the 
ground  before  him,  he  paced  slowly  down  the 
slope  over  many  gray  rocks  that  pushed  up 
from  the  hillside. 

No  living  thing  was  in  sight;  no  scent  gave 
warning  to  his  keen-smelling  nose.  Down  on 
the  level  he  moved  and  crowded  his  way  into 
a  miniature  forest  of  sumacs.  A  few  cautious 
steps  under  the  low-hanging  branches  of  some 
elms  and  he  stood  at  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

A  sound  below  him  made  every  muscle  in 
his  body  tense.  A  flock  of  prairie  chickens 
flew  down  on  the  pebbly  shore  on  the  opposite 
side  at  the  water's  edge.  After  a  brief,  sus- 
picious pause  they  began  dipping  their  bills 
into  the  water  to  drink. 

Tawny  looked  at  them  with  hungry  eyes. 
To  get  a  better  view  he  moved  slightly.  They 
saw  the  movement,  arose  with  a  loud  whirr 
and  passed  over  him.     At  the  same  instant 
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the  man-scent  struck  Tawny's  nose,  and  here 
was  a  strange  thing — a  thing  no  human  can 
understand.  It  is  like  so  many  of  the  miracles 
in  this  strange  world.  Almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant Tawny  got  the  man-scent,  he  also  recog- 
nized it  for  the  one  human  that  was  good, — 
the  only  human  friend  he  had  ever  known. 
What  these  scents  are  man  can  never  know. 
The  splendid  intelligent  dog — he  knows. 

Tom  Harper  rode  out  of  a  patch  of  tall, 
blue  stem  grass  a  little  to  the  west,  and  came 
on,  without  knowing,  toward  Tawny. 

Tawny  looked;  his  ears  worked  quickly  up 
and  down,  the  wild  flaming  light  of  suspicion 
left  his  eyes;  in  them  was  something  inexpres- 
sibly tender — pleading.  He  whined  low.  It 
was  a  whine  of  love;  yet  a  whine  of  love  min- 
gled with  a  miserable  doubt.  He  watched 
Tom  ride,  flicking  the  stirrup  with  his  quirt 
and  humming  a  little  tune  to  himself, — a  thing 
he  so  often  did. 

Tawny  moved  up  to  the  edge  of  the  dense 
sumac  thicket,  and  stood  looking.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  Tom  Harper,  still  flicking 
the  stirrup  with  his  quirt,  and  still  humming 
the  little  tune.    He  rode  up  even  with  the  big 
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pup  and  was  passing  him  when  Tawny  moved, 
trotted  out  in  the  open,  whined  and  wagged 
his  tail  vigorously. 

Startled  and  delighted,  Tom  got  off  his 
horse.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  persistent 
efforts  any  youth  ever  made  to  get  his  hands 
on  a  dog. 

At  Tom's  approach  Tawny  dropped  on  the 
ground,  put  his  head  between  his  paws  and 
watched, — and  he  watched  with  an  energy 
electrical  in  him.  Suddenly  he  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  started  in  a  series  of  whirlwind  rushes 
around  and  around.  He  was  plainly  in  a 
frenzy  of  delight;  but  with  the  delight  was 
still  a  miserable  doubt. 

He  would  halt  sometimes  within  ten  feet, 
but  when  Tom  moved  toward  him  he  set  off 
on  another  wild  glad  tear;  at  last  he  stopped 
some  distance  away,  and  it  was  plain  that  he 
would  not  come  all  the  way  up;  at  least  not 
then. 

Hoping  the  dog  would  follow,  Tom  Harper 
mounted  and  rode  on  toward  home.  Tawny 
followed  but,  from  the  first,  he  kept  a  certain 
distance  behind,  and  he  kept  this  regular  dis- 
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tance  in  a  manner  surprising.  Tom  stopped 
twice  and  so  did  the  dog. 

It  was  perhaps  five  miles  to  the  cabin  on 
Dixon's,  and  as  Tom  rode  along  looking  back 
often,  he  again  thought  of  a  thing  that  evening 
that  had  come  to  him  so  many  times. 

When  every  human  on  the  range  was  trying 
to  destroy  Tawny,  he  still  trusted  one.  The 
ordinary  dog  would  have  run  away  from  all 
human  beings  in  these  circumstances.  But 
Tawny  was  no  ordinary  dog. 

Tom  forgot  time  as  he  rode  along,  looking 
back  almost  constantly.  The  night  fell  with 
a  full  moon  gilding  the  little  valley.  Long, 
dark  mare's-tail  clouds  loomed  in  the  northern 
sky,  indicating  rain,  but  Tom  was  conscious 
of  nothing  save  the  dog  behind  him.  So  oc- 
cupied was  his  mind  that  he  forgot  to  pull 
Starface  around  a  bog  made  by  seeping 
springs  in  the  hillside;  the  horse  moving 
straight  ahead,  as  he  supposed  he  should,  be- 
gan sinking  to  his  hocks  and  pulling  out  his 
feet  with  loud  chucking  sounds,  but  he  lunged 
and  pushed  on  through  to  the  hard  prairie 
sod  beyond. 

Tom  watched  Tawny.    He  was  one  of  those 
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dogs  who  tested  things.  He  moved  out  on 
the  bog,  tested  the  ground  quickly  but  cau- 
tiously with  his  forefeet,  then,  being  a  little 
behind  his  regular  distance,  he  ran  without 
hesitation  over  the  soft  mud  holes  of  the 
quaggy  ground. 

When  the  dog  had  crossed  the  bog  Tom 
tried  a  new  plan.  He  pulled  in  his  horse 
until  he  was  at  a  very  slow  walk,  but  Tawny 
was  quick  to  see.  He  stood  still  to  wait  until 
the  space  widened  a  little.  When  he  stopped 
in  the  moonlight,  his  big,  tawny-colored  body 
was  hard  to  see.  At  least  Nature  had  been 
kind  to  him  in  giving  him  his  coat. 

Starface  trotted  around  a  bend  of  Dixon's. 
A  little  farther  on,  looming  dark  on  the  prairie 
near  the  woods,  stood  the  cabin. 

Tom  looked  back.  Tawny  was  still  com- 
ing, moving  like  a  splash  of  moonlight  in 
the  moonlight  itself. 

At  the  cabin  the  saddle  was  quickly  re- 
moved, and  the  horse  picketed  on  the  grass. 
Coyotes  were  barking  in  every  direction,  a 
night  hawk  swept  past  with  a  buzzing  cry; 
but  Tom  heard  none  of  these  things.  He  hur- 
ried into  the  house  and,  with  trembling  hands, 
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lighted  an  oil  lamp.  Tom  was  nervous  in 
everything  he  did  this  night,  nervous  when 
he  hurried  outside.  Tawny  was  sitting  off  a 
little  distance.  Tom  called  him  beseechingly. 
Tawny  whined  low,  got  quickly  to  his  feet, 
turned  his  head  first  to  one  side  then  to  the 
other  as  he  looked  intently. 

Tom  walked  backward  toward  the  open 
door,  the  while  pleading,  with  his  whole  soul, 
to  get  the  pup  in.  And  finally  big,  young 
Tawny,  coming  so  slowly,  put  both  front  feet 
on  the  rough  boards  composing  the  floor. 

Suddenly  Tom  realized  he  had  not  a  thing 
in  his  hands  to  tie  the  dog  with  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  come  in  no  farther. 
Slowly  to  the  north  end  of  the  room  moved 
Tom,  to  where  a  rawhide  rope  lay  coiled  over 
the  horn  of  the  saddle.  Slowly  he  lifted  the 
loop  from  the  horn,  and  still  his  hands  trem- 
bled; carefully — slowly — he  took  the  tie  out 
of  the  rope,  and  unwound  a  little  of  it,  just 
enough  with  the  loop  to  drop  over  Tawny's 
head. 

Slowly  Tom  moved  back.  Tawny  had 
moved  neither  in  nor  out,  but  stood  with  his 
great  head  up,  looking  at  Tom  and  whining 
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low,  plainly  almost  persuaded.  Tom  got  close, 
held  the  rope  in  his  right  hand,  and,  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  that  hand,  once  more 
touched  Tawny's  nose — then  the  rope  itself 
was  on  his  nose, — he  smelled  it, — it  moved 
gently  up,  nearly  to  his  eyes  and  then, — it  may 
have  been  that  Tawny  was  a  little  suspicious, 
— he  moved  back  a  little,  but  Tom  was  so  near, 
— he  tried  only  gently  to  toss  the  noose  over 
the  dog's  head,  but  it  proved  tragic.  He 
whirled  and  ran  a  hundred  yards,  then,  whin- 
ing and  crying,  he  trotted  around  a  bend  of 
the  trees  and  the  night  swallowed  him. 

Never  was  youth  more  terribly  disap- 
pointed than  Tom  Harper.  When  it  was  too 
late,  he  bitterly  blamed  himself  for  trying 
what  he  did;  but  it  seemed  so  certain  of  suc- 
cess. Now  he  had  perhaps  ruined  all  hope. 
He  ate  not  a  bite  that  night,  for  he  could  not. 
He  sat  up  a  long  time  hoping  the  dog  would 
come  back  and  at  last,  it  being  a  remarkably 
warm  night  for  this  time  of  year,  the  boy  lay 
down  to  sleep  on  his  blankets  outside. 

It  must  have  been  that  Tawny  reasoned  that 
night, — reasoned  as  many  a  good  man  has  rea- 
soned only  to  make  a  great  mistake. 
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Tawny  lay  in  some  tall  withered  grass  on  a 
little  knoll,  not  far  from  the  sleeping  Tom. 
And  again  without  knowing  it,  he  left  a  place 
to  show  where  his  body  lay. 

Tawny  was  troubled  in  his  mind,  for  he 
had  to  make  a  decision.  He  must  go  to  the 
youth  who  lay  asleep  below  him,  or  else  he 
must  leave  this  region.  He  had  had  two  very 
narrow  escapes  this  day.  These  had  put  new 
fear  in  him,  one  that  agitated  him  constantly. 

So  he  lay  in  his  nest  of  grass  under  the  pale 
moon,  and  tried  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  was 
as  heart-sick  as  a  boy  might  be  because  of  the 
unhappy  incident  with  Tom.  Moreover,  he 
was  most  bitterly  disappointed  because  he  was 
afraid,  here,  in  this  place,  of  all  places;  with 
this  youth,  of  all  people.  It  was  not  a  great 
fear,  but  it  was  enough  to  drive  Tawny  into 
a  terrible  mistake. 

He  lay  for  a  time  in  his  grassy  nest  with  the 
hush  and  the  dew  and  the  moon.  Then,  with 
a  barely  audible  whimper,  he  got  to  his  feet 
and  trotted  off  toward  the  west. 

A  gentle,  western  breeze  sprang  up  to  fan 
Tawny's  face,  and  stir  the  long  hair  on  his 
beautiful,  reddish  coat  and  long,  bushy  tail. 
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This  little  breeze  seemed  to  call  him  away 
from  his  troubles;  the  fresh  night  smell 
seemed  to  call;  the  silver  moon,  the  rough 
gray  stones,  the  buffalo  sod  and  the  dark 
groves  of  trees  looming  forward — all  seemed 
to  be  calling,  calling,  and  calling  him  ever  to 
the  west. 

Away  from  his  troubles,  away  from  his  last 
bitter  disappointment,  he  tried  to  run. 

He  loped  along,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  until 
he  reached  a  small  creek  crossing  the  Milford 
Trail.  He  stooped  to  lap  the  water  briefly, 
then  splashed  across  the  shallow  ford  to  trot 
up  the  narrow  cut  on  the  other  side,  and  lope 
through  the  narrow  woods  to  the  moonlit 
plain  beyond. 

He  held  steadily  to  the  west  until  far  into 
the  night,  when  he  suddenly  swung  north,  ran 
a  mile  on  an  open  plain,  then  stopped  to  listen. 

For  a  moment  he  heard  the  yip,  yip,  yip  of 
coyotes;  these  ceased,  then  another  sound 
broke  the  night  stillness, — the  wild  howl  of  a 
timber  wolf.  It  was  answered  by  another, 
then  another.  In  a  brief  time  there  sounded 
the  weird  howls  of  the  pack. 

The  hair  stiffened  on  Tawny's  shoulders; 
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he  growled  low  and  threateningly.  He  hated 
these  beasts,  and  feared  them. 

The  howls  of  the  gray  wolves  passed  him, 
moving  to  the  east.  Tawny  again  struck  to- 
ward the  west.  As  he  swept  along,  the  pale 
moon  sank  low  in  the  west;  small  dark  clouds 
moved  restlessly  through  the  sky;  the  gentle 
breeze  that  had  been  blowing  in  his  face  sud- 
denly veered  to  the  north  and  changed  to  a 
chilling  wind  that  swept  over  the  land. 

After  a  wide  circle  to  the  north,  Tawny 
paused  on  the  summit  of  a  bleak  hill.  He  was 
now  in  the  Rush  Creek  region, — a  hill  coun- 
try as  wild  as  when  the  Indians  left  it. 

Poor  Tawny!  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
last,  lingering  doubt,  his  story  would  have 
ended  early  on  this  night,  and  he  would  have 
been  with  Tom  Harper.  But  suspicion  of  that 
last  little  move  of  Tom's  was  the  cause  of  all 
this, — the  cause  of  making  Tawny  think  he 
was  running  away  from  danger;  when  the 
truth  was  he  was  running  straight  into  it. 

What  is  more,  Tawny  did  not  know  about 
such  a  thing  as  publicity.  If  he  had  he  never 
would  have  come  into  this  new  cattle  country, 
for,  even  here,  he  was  known,  known  as  the 
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offspring  of  Old  Yellow  and  the  tales  that 
had  come  about  her  badness  had  become 
worse  as  they  had  traveled. 

Heralded  as  a  dog  but  nine  months  old,  yet 
infinitely  more  cunning  and  infinitely  more 
dangerous  than  a  gray  wolf, — this  was  what 
the  unsuspecting  Tawny  faced  in  this  new 
country  of  the  Texas  Longhorns. 
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TAWNY  was  miles  from  the  Fort  Riley  re- 
gion that  lay  back  to  the  east.  This  was  what 
he  wanted. 

V  Morning  came.  The  day  was  clear  and 
still.  Tawny  stood  on  a  hill  well  back  from 
the  valley  and  sniffed  the  air, — sniffed  it  with 
suspicion,  but  no  warning  scent  came  to  his 
nose.  He  veered  off  a  little  to  the  east  to  look 
the  place  over. 

Everything  was  new  to  him;  he  must  get 
acquainted  with  the  surroundings.  He  knew 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  hide,  and 
hide  very  quickly.  The  ordinary  domestic 
dog  would  not  have  thought  of  this.  There 
would  have  been  no  reason  why  he  should. 
But  Tawny's  mind  was  as  different  from  that 
of  the  dog  of  a  village  street  as  the  mind  of  a 
wolf  or  a  fox  is  different;  different  because, 
with  one  exception,  all  the  humans  he  had 
ever  known  so  acted  toward  him  that  only  the 
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wolf  instinct  showed  itself.  Therefore,  as  he 
smelled  holes  under  great  rocks,  he  frequently 
threw  up  his  head  and  looked  piercingly  about 
him.  And,  as  often  as  he  sniffed  in  a  good 
opening  or  den  or  some  vast  tangle  of  brush 
and  matted  vines,  the  place  registered  itself 
on  his  brain.  He  could  get  into  any  number 
of  these  places  if  he  had  to.  True,  his  mind 
was  on  feed,  but  he  learned  also  the  hiding 
places,  because  he  had  learned  to  do  that  in 
the  Fort  Riley  region.  He  learned,  when  in 
a  certain  locality,  where  to  run,  as  sure  as  a 
cottontail  learns  to  run  for  a  certain  hole  in 
the  ground,  or  a  certain  big  stump  or  a  run- 
way, in  a  mass  of  vines  and  briers. 

That  this  was  true  was  positively  proved 
to  the  man  whose  destiny  it  was  to  hunt  the 
dog  in  this  place. 

Of  this  man's  presence,  Tawny  was  not  yet 
aware.  In  fact,  thus  far,  there  had  been  no 
sign  of  human  life.  The  first  gun  of  this  his- 
toric hunt  was  fired  one  morning  shortly  after 
Tawny  dropped  into  a  deep  cut  in  the  hills 
leading  out  on  the  open  valley. 

He  was  feeling  good,  in  fine  flesh  at  this 
time,  weighing  all  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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pounds.  He  fell  upon  a  cottontail  just  as  he 
dipped  into  the  cut,  and  so  had  still  further 
reasons  for  feeling  that  all  was  well.  He  ate 
the  rabbit  and  loped  down  toward  the  broad 
valley. 

He  rounded  the  base  of  a  high,  almost  pre- 
cipitous, stony  bluff  and  trotted  out  on  the 
level  valley. 

There  came  two  quick  surprises.  Tawny's 
was  the  first,  and  the  milder  one.  But  the 
other  surprise  came  to  the  small  and  only  herd 
of  Texas  Longhorns  who  were  grazing  out 
from  their  feeding  ground,  which  was  in  the 
timber  a  little  west. 

At  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  big  dog, 
the  cattle  whirled  and  ran  pell-mell  up  the 
valley,  their  long  horns  rattling  in  a  mass,  as 
they  crowded  against  one  another.  From 
sheer  exuberance  of  life,  Tawny  raced  after 
them;  and,  as  he  pursued  them  up  the  valley, 
toward  the  timber,  he  throated  deep,  roaring 
barks.  Along  first  one  flank  of  the  crazed 
cattle  and  then  the  other,  he  ran;  finally  he 
ran  past  one  flank,  to  bark  at  the  heels  of  the 
leaders.  At  this,  they  whirled  to  face  him, 
and  here  they  stood,  a  milling  mass  in  the 
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center,  a  mass  of  cracking  horns  of  those  outer- 
most, facing  Tawny. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Charlie  Bell,  the 
sole  hand  left  to  winter  this  small  herd,  rode 
up  on  the  hill  above.  He  had  heard  the 
sounds  of  both  dog  and  cattle. 

At  sight  of  the  man,  Tawny  ran.  Armed 
that  morning  with  only  his  revolver,  Charlie 
spurred  his  horse  along  the  ridge  until  he 
could  descend,  then  came  charging  down  the 
hill  to  run  the  big,  wild  dog  to  the  woods, 
where  he  quickly  lost  him. 

For  an  hour  Charlie  hunted  through  the 
heavy-timbered  section.  He  had  recognized 
the  dog  instantly.  The  description  he  had  had 
of  him,  weeks  before,  made  him  know  with 
certainty. 

There  was  more  excitement  here  for  Char- 
lie Bell  than  might  be  supposed.  Charlie 
was  a  ranch  hand  getting  twenty  dollars  a 
month  and,  in  those  days,  this  was  top  money 
for  a  top  hand,  but  Charlie  qualified.  He 
wanted  to  bring  all  his  cattle  through  to  the 
spring,  exactly  as  every  good  cow-puncher 
did  in  those  days,  but  Charlie  was  overjoyed 
to  see  the  wild  dog, — the  dog  that  he  believed 
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without   doubt  was   trying   to   make   a   kill 
among  the  cattle,  while  running  them  toward 
the  timber. 

Charlie's  reason  for  being  glad  was  a  very 
simple  one, — money.  He  knew  there  was  one 
thousand  dollars  reward  on  this  dog.  That 
was  as  much  in  one  lump  to  Charlie  Bell  as  a 
million  might  be  to  others. 

Then  and  there,  while  he  rode  slowly 
through  the  woods,  looking  with  his  hawk- 
like eyes  for  any  sign  of  reddish-brown,  Char- 
lie had  a  vision  of  greatness.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, he  told  himself,  he  would  take  the  time 
to  ride  across  the  hills  to  the  Fort  Riley  range. 
There  he  would  display  a  great  reddish  hide, 
— the  skin  of  the  wild  dog  that  had  outwitted 
Lew  Harper  and  all  the  others.  He  would  of 
course  get  his  one  thousand  dollars. 

Wherefore  Charlie  Bell  began  his  memor- 
able hunt,  that  winter,  for  the  dog. 

Tawny  had  taken  refuge  in  the  timber, 
where  huge  grape  vines  hung  down  like  great 
ropes  from  the  tall  trees.  Here  there  was  a 
wilderness  of  tangled  pines,  big  dogwood 
thickets,  old  hollow  logs,  tall  matted  weeds 
and  vast  brush  heaps  along  the  creek. 
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It  was  a  good  place  in  which  to  hide. 

Charlie  hunted  the  entire  day,  but  not  once 
did  he  see  the  faintest  flash  of  reddish-brown. 

"But  I'll  get  him,"  he  said  that  night,  when, 
tired  from  his  long  hunt,  he  slumped  into  the 
one  chair  in  his  crude  log  hut,  "I'll  get  him 
one  way  or  another, — this  is  what  I  call  luck, 
— nobody  to  get  in  on  the  thing,  because  no- 
body but  me  knows!"  And  again  Charlie 
had  visions  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He  went 
to  bed  thinking  about  it,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  he  lay  awake  scheming  and  planning. 

After  his  hard  run  into  the  heavy  timber 
that  day,  Tawny  kept  out  of  sight  of  his  en- 
emy,— kept  out  of  sight  for  a  week,  yet  every 
day  of  that  week  he  saw  Charlie  Bell.  Then, 
as  the  time  passed,  Charlie  got  fleeting 
glimpses  of  the  big,  wild  dog,  but  always  he 
was  a  long  distance  away. 

Night  and  day  Tawny  wandered  over  this 
new  range,  its  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  wind- 
ing canyons,  and  timbered  streams,  and,  as 
often  as  he  did  this,  he  ended  his  ramble  at 
one  place — a  brush-covered  hill  overlooking 
the  cabin  of  Charlie  Bell.  This  log  cabin 
stood  at  the  little  end  of  a  fan  of  heavv  timber 
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spreading  out  at  the  mouth  of  Rush  Creek 
along  the  Republican  River. 

That  the  dog  did  hide  on  this  hill  was 
proved  afterward  by  many  tracks  and  trails 
in  the  heavy  brush  that  covered  the  summit. 

Why  did  he  do  it?  There  is  but  one  an- 
swer. He  learned  and  learned  quickly  that, 
thus  far,  he  had  but  one  human  enemy  in  the 
region.  He  had  the  intelligence  to  watch  his 
enemy  and  study  him,  unobserved.  And  what 
was  believed,  and  afterward  strongly  believed, 
was  this:  he  often  stole  into  the  brush  above 
the  cabin  simply  to  be  near  a  human  being. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  only  a  guess.  But  one 
thing  was  certain,  the  dog  did  hide  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  time  on  this  hill. 

The  vast  herds  of  Longhorns  that  had  fed 
on  this  range  throughout  the  summer  had  been 
shipped  to  the  markets.  Only  a  small  bunch 
was  left  in  the  keeping  of  Charlie  Bell.  It 
was  a  mixed  herd,  including  a  number  of  cows 
and  calves.  The  cattle  now  were  kept  in  the 
heart  of  the  timber  to  winter  on  stacks  of  hay, 
and,  as  has  been  stated,  there  stood,  at  the 
northern  edge  of  this  woods,  the  cabin  of 
Charlie  Bell. 
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The  range  was  a  lonely  place,  with  its 
withered  gray  grass  on  hill  and  plain. 
Barren,  listless  trees  along  the  streams  stood 
like  specters  in  the  sober,  brooding  stillness. 

Both  gray  wolves  and  coyotes  Tawny  saw 
almost  every  night.  He  wisely  avoided  a 
clash  with  the  timber  wolves,  but  he  mixed 
violently  a  number  of  times  with  the  coyotes, 
and  in  each  instance  he  punished  them  so 
badly  they  let  him  alone. 

With  November,  came  sharp  frosts  every 
night.  The  cold  whetted  Tawny's  appetite. 
One  night  he  was  out  hunting  through  the 
timber  along  the  creek.  It  was  well  past  mid- 
night, and  he  was  exceedingly  hungry.  The 
low  wind  blew  the  smell  of  feed  to  him;  he 
loped  briskly  toward  the  scent. 

He  came  upon  a  feed  that  was  quite  a  com- 
mon one  in  these  days :  a  calf  that  had  mired  in 
the  quicksand  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  died.  In  this  case  the  calf  had  floundered 
within  a  foot  of  a  fallen  tree. 

By  means  of  his  unusual  size  and  strength, 

Tawny  succeeded  in  standing  on  the  trunk  of 

the  fallen  tree,  and  dragging  the  small  carcass 

out  to  solid  ground.    Here  he  fell  to  the  feed 
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and  gorged  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  He 
was  licking  his  chops  and  preparing  to  leave, 
when  two  coyotes  suddenly  appeared  from  the 
outer  gloom.  They  rushed  in,  chopping  sav- 
agely, but  Tawny  drove  in  upon  them,  slash- 
ing and  ripping  furiously. 

The  battle  was  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gan. Tawny  was  left  in  undisputed  control 
of  his  feed.  He  licked  an  ugly  slash  on  a  hind 
quarter,  the  only  one  they  had  given  him, 
looked  out  into  the  vacant  darkness,  and 
growled  menacingly.  He  changed  his  mind 
about  going  away. 

He  lay  down  near  the  remains  of  the  feed 
for  a  time,  guarding  it.  There  was  no  sign 
of  an  enemy  near  the  place.  Tawny  started 
away  to  the  shelter  of  some  tall  withered  blue 
stem  grass,  out  a  little  from  the  woods.  A 
scent  struck  his  nose,  this  time  one  that  sent 
the  hair  bristling  on  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

It  was  a  lone  gray  wolf.  He  came  briskly 
up  along  the  river  toward  the  smell.  Around 
a  clump  of  wild  plum  bushes  he  came  and 
faced  Tawny.  Here  was  a  test  of  courage 
for  Tawny  the  pup,  for,  big  though  he  was, 
he  was  not  more  than  nine  months  old.    Only 
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the  unusual  pup  of  this  age  will  battle  like  an 
old  dog,  but  unusual  ones  there  are,  and  an 
unusual  one  was  Tawny.  He  got  his  battle 
blood  from  Old  Yellow. 

Tawny  was  heavier  and  taller  than  the  tim- 
ber wolf,  but  he  lacked  the  experience  of  many 
battles,  an  experience  that  was  in  the  savage 
gray  beast  facing  him. 

Tawny  never  hesitated. 

His  intelligence,  however,  told  him  to  be 
very  careful  here.  He  must  not  rush  in  as 
swiftly  as  he  had  done  with  the  coyotes.  The 
gray  wolf  moved  forward  slowly,  with  hor- 
rible snarls.  Tawny  moved  toward  him  with 
a  growl,  deep,  rumbling,  deadly. 

They  both  struck  at  once,  both  missed, 
struck  again  and  then  again  and  again  and 
again.  The  wolf  drove  in;  slashed  Tawny 
fearfully  once  in  the  shoulder,  then  over  the 
low  sandy  river  bank  Tawny  rushed  him,  and 
into  the  edge  of  the  shallow  water.  He  was 
cutting  him  to  pieces,  when  the  wolf  got  clear 
and  escaped  up  a  deep-cut  cattle  trail. 

Tawny  got  back  to  the  feed,  sniffed  it  a  lit- 
tle, but  he  was  in  too  much  pain  to  care  more 
for  it.  He  moved  away  with  blood-dripping 
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wounds,  but  no  whine  escaped  him.  He  had 
been  victorious,  but  a  new  dread  came  in  him, 
a  new  fear  of  the  kind  of  beast  that  had  set 
upon  him.  He  knew  there  were  others, — a 
number  of  them.  It  was  the  numbers  that 
he  feared.  Such  a  thing  had,  by  good  luck, 
never  come  to  him  before,  only  the  terrible 
pain  and  the  deadly  danger  of  the  actual  bat- 
tle had  made  him  fully  realize  it. 

And  so,  from  that  time  forth,  day  and  night, 
Tawny  had  this  miserable  fear  in  his  heart, 
had  it  to  distress  him,  as  if  he  did  not  have 
enough  from  the  human  enemy,  who  day  after 
day  hunted  him,  and  at  times  trailed  him, 
hunted  him  and  trailed  him  always  for  the 
one  purpose. 

Haunting  fears  like  this  will,  in  time,  prey 
upon  the  strength  of  a  good  man,  and  in  time 
they  will  prey  upon  the  strength  of  a  good  dog. 

Tawny  had  not  been  away  from  the  carcass 
of  the  calf  more  than  two  hours  when  Charlie 
Bell  came  upon  it.  He  saw  the  big  tracks  of 
the  dog,  and  guessed  that  he  had  picked  out 
the  calf,  made  the  kill  and  gorged  on  the  feed. 
It  might  be  on  the  coming  night,  or  the  next 
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or  the  next — just  any  night,  Charlie  believed, 
when  the  wild  dog  would  come  again. 

Charlie  dismounted  and  examined  the  re- 
mains of  the  carcass.  He  fixed  it  so  the  dog 
would  be  destroyed  if  he  came  back  and  ate 
of  the  feed.  Then,  with  a  rifle  on  his  saddle, 
Charlie  spurred  his  horse  along  the  grassland 
near  the  woods,  the  while  he  looked  sharply 
for  signs  of  the  dog  himself. 

The  day  passed,  however,  with  no  more 
signs  of  him.  Tawny  was  clever  and,  what 
was  more,  he  was  becoming  more  clever  every 
day.  "Yes,"  something  said  to  him,  "you  have 
but  one  human  enemy  here,  but  he  is  a 
stealthy,  silent,  dangerous  one.    Watch  him!" 

The  days  grew  steadily  colder.  The  wind 
whipped  down  from  the  north  with  a  moan 
that  told  of  worse  things  fast  coming  on. 

One  cold  morning  when  the  sky  was  cov- 
ered with  leaden  clouds  Tawny  pushed  out 
of  nowhere  and  stood  still  in  a  dense  gloomy 
woods.  He  had  hunted  all  morning  but  had 
seen  not  a  sign  of  life.  The  only  sign  of  it 
now  was  a  lone,  white-winged  junco  that 
flitted  like  a  little  gray  ghost  into  a  naked 
thicket  and  vanished. 
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Tawny  hunted  on  through  the  woods,  sniff- 
ing and  searching  for  the  trail  of  a  rabbit. 
But  he  neither  saw  nor  smelled  any 
game  at  all.  The  place,  like  all  places  now, 
was  bare  of  life.  It  was  one  of  those  winters 
when,  for  some  reason,  possibly  a  plague,  one 
scarcely  ever  saw  a  rabbit;  and  woods  and 
plain  lay  listless  day  after  day  with  no  sign  of 
living  things. 

Tawny  trotted  out  of  the  woods  to  a  level, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  a  long  slough, 
edged  with  tall  thick-set  grass  and  cat-tails, 
The  slough  ended  at  right  angles,  with  a  deep 
cut  coming  down  between  two  high  bluffs. 

Tawny's  wits  were  sharpened  when  he 
started  into  the  withered  grass.  Here  was  a 
good  place  for  rabbits;  he  knew  it. 

Possibly  it  was  because  he  knew  there  was 
but  one  horseman  who  hunted  him  here,  pos- 
sibly it  was  because  his  mind  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  belief  that  any  second  a  cottontail 
would  start  up  out  of  the  dead  grass, — at  any 
rate,  Tawny,  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  his 
life,  was  caught  off  his  guard. 

Charlie  Bell  rode  out  of  the  cut,  and  was 
within  a  few  rods  of  him.    It  was  a  bad  place 
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to  get  out  of.  But  the  action  was  instantaneous 
on  the  part  of  both  man  and  dog.  Tawny 
rushed  into  the  tall  grass.  Then  came  the  bat- 
tle of  wits.  Charlie  drove  his  horse  hard  to- 
ward the  timbered  end  of  the  slough.  He 
could  not  see  the  dog,  but  had  seen  him  start  in 
that  direction.  But  when  he  rushed  around 
the  upper  end  of  the  slough  at  a  breakneck 
speed,  he  was  astonished  and  mortified  to  see 
the  great  tawny-colored  dog  race  around  the 
lower  end  into  the  cut  in  the  hills  far  below. 

Back  Charlie  raced  and  for  two  miles  he 
held  to  a  course,  up  through  the  cut  and  out 
on  the  highland,  to  the  nearest  canyon. 

Slowly  the  experienced  Charlie  rode  along 
the  open  land  edging  the  canyon,  his  eyes 
sweeping  every  bush  and  thicket;  the  open 
spaces  at  the  bottom ;  and  scanning  the  rugged, 
rock  and  brush-covered  slope  on  the  opposite 
side. 

But  he  saw  not  the  wild  dog. 

Yet  Tawny  saw  it  all.  As  the  man  came 
after  him,  he  raced  out  through  the  cut  and 
across  the  plain,  plunged  down  the  side  of 
the  first  gorge  and  on  up  the  other  side.  Half 
way  up,  between  a  dense  mass  of  briers  and 
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tangled  vines,  he  stopped,  crouched  low  to 
the  ground,  and  watched  his  enemy.  Tawny 
had  learned  from  his  mother  that  it  was,  at 
times,  more  dangerous  to  run  than  to  hide, 
especially  if  the  hiding  place  was  such  that 
there  was  always  one  way  open  to  run. 

His  eyes  flashing  with  fear,  his  every  fiber 
tense  and  ready  for  action,  Tawny  lay  and 
watched  the  horseman  as  he  rode  along  the 
open  land,  and  looked  down  the  gorge.  And 
still  he  watched  him  until  he  rode  out  of  sight 
on  the  shelving  ground  well  below.  Things 
were  bad  here,  but  then  they  had  always  been 
bad.  There  was  nothing  but  trouble  and 
worry  here.  The  world  was  upside  down. 
He  couldn't  understand  it.  After  his  human 
enemy  disappeared,  and  the  immediate  danger 
was  past,  Tawny  half  closed  his  eyes  and  fell 
into  a  pensive,  half-dreamy  state,  in  which 
he  was  utterly  miserable.  He  had  felt  these 
miserable  hours  before,  but  to-day  this  one 
seemed  the  worst  of  all.  The  world  held  noth- 
ing of  good  for  him.  Go  where  he  would, 
he  would  be  afraid  of  men — terribly  afraid  of 
them.  Yet  he  so  much  wanted  one  of  them. 
His  mental  distress  was  worse  for  him  than 
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any  pain  from  a  wound.  After  this  experi- 
ence he  likely  would  have  left  for  another 
country  but  for  one  thing:  only  one  man 
hunted  him  here.  But  in  the  Fort  Riley  re- 
gion there  were  many  who  hunted  him.  So 
Tawny  did  not  leave  this  range — not  yet. 

He  lay  still  on  the  ground,  his  head  on  his 
front  paws.  Hours  went  by.  At  last  he 
roused  himself,  and  started  down  the  gorge. 
He  moved  only  at  a  slow  walk  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, holding  steadily  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  until  he  emerged  in  the  open  near  some 
pines  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  tinkling 
spring.  He  moved  up  the  slope  to  the  spring, 
and  long  and  nervously  lapped  the  cool  water 
from  the  pool  among  the  rocks  and  pines. 

After  drinking,  he  hungered.  Night  was 
fast  coming  on.  This  was  better  because  it 
would  be  safer  to  hunt  now.  He  set  out 
briskly  in  the  open,  crossing  ridges  and  dip- 
ping down  in  the  swags  and  always  trying  for 
the  scent  of  feed. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  he  found  what  he 
wanted.  It  was  one  of  the  few  steer  carcasses 
well  hidden  in  a  draw  that  Charlie  Bell 
missed.    Wolves  had  eaten  by  far  the  most  of 
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it,  but  some  was  left.  Standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  Tawny  put  his  fore  feet  on  the  feed  and 
began  pulling  and  stripping  the  scanty  meat 
from  the  bones. 

As  he  fed,  the  clouds  thickened,  the  moon 
was  hid  and  a  bitter  cold  wind  with  a  biting 
sleet  rushed  across  the  valley. 

Tawny  worked  for  an  hour  at  the  feed. 
The  darkness  deepened  to  inky  blackness;  the 
wind  and  sleet  roared  down  the  little  draw  to 
cut  him  to  the  bone. 

Suddenly  Tawny  stopped  feeding,  and 
threw  up  his  head.  Down  on  the  north  wind 
came  the  wild  cries  of  timber  wolves.  He 
leaped  upon  the  shoulder  of  ground  above  and 
with  the  storm  driving  in  his  face,  he  listened. 

On  they  came,  over  the  ridge  a  little  to  the 
north,  then  straight  down  the  little  valley. 
Tawny  waited.  They  swung  down  on  the  east 
side  of  the  little  draw.  Suddenly,  out  of  the 
swirling,  driving  sleet,  three  dark  forms 
rushed  in. 

It  was  a  fearful  battle.  Of  a  finer,  more 
sensitive  nature  than  his  mother,  Tawny  was 
^ven  a  greater  battler  than  she. 

The  wild  cries  of  that  battle  sounded  far  in 
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the  stormy  night,  down  across  the  valley  and 
on,  and  on,  across  the  wind-swept  plain  to 
the  ears  of  a  man — Charlie  Bell;  but  he  only 
wondered. 

Great  Tawny, — as  yet  a  tremendous  pup  of 
ten  months, — fearfully  cut  and  slashed, — held 
his  own  against  the  three  and  at  last  bore  off 
alone.  Weak  and  trembling,  he  limped  on 
with  the  wind,  and  on  and  on,  until  he  pushed 
into  the  thick  matted  brush  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  hut  of  the  man — Charlie  Bell. 

Sooner  or  later,  night  calls  the  wanderer 
home, — calls  him  in  body  or  in  mind.  Tawny 
had  no  home  because  the  wild  could  not  sat- 
isfy him.  For  thousands  of  years  his  fathers 
and  mothers  had  had  homes  with  men.  He 
couldn't  shake  off  that  longing.  And,  even 
when  things  were  the  worst  for  him,  he 
wanted,  always  wanted,  a  home,  but  home  to 
him  was  not  a  home  unless  some  human 
should  take  him  in. 

And  so,  high  up  on  the  brush-covered  hill, 
under  a  broad  thin  rock,  a  place  that  Charlie 
Bell  so  often  looked  upon  afterward,  Tawny 
crawled  in.  All  that  he  knew  here  was  that 
he  was  near  man,  near  him,  but  ere  the 
night  should  pass  he  must  leave,  because  the 
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man  for  some  reason  was  like  other  men,  he 
did  not  like  him,  nay,  he,  like  others,  would 
kill  him  if  he  could. 

Tawny  lay  with  his  body  well  under  the 
stone,  and  listened  to  the  wind  roaring 
through  the  woods  below.  His  wounds, 
grievous  ones,  troubled  him.  But  this  was  to 
him  only  physical  pain.  He  accepted  these 
wounds  on  this  night  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  stung  and  smarted  terribly,  but  they 
were  as  nothing  to  the  fear  he  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  man.  The  wolves  Tawny 
hated  with  a  healthy,  overwhelming  hate,  but 
the  man — all  men — ah!  he  did  not  hate  them, 
he  feared  them — terribly,  but  he  hated  them 
not. 

And  so  on  that  night,  as  well  as  on  many 
another  night,  when  knowing  was  too  late 
to  do  any  good,  Tawny  lay  and  longed 
and  waited;  but  finally,  after  a  long  time,  he 
got  out  in  the  storm  again,  for  his  instinct 
told  him  it  was  time  to  go.  He  must  go  while 
yet  it  was  night  because  the  morning  would 
again  find  him  the  hunted  one. 

So  Tawny  hurried  away  in  the  storm  and 
the  night. 
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When  Tawny  left  the  wooded  hill  that 
night,  he  ran  into  the  northwest,  keeping,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  shelter  of  the  timber  and 
scrub.  The  snow  had  ceased  falling.  Only 
the  wind  roared  and  moaned  through  woods 
and  valleys. 

Tawny  ran  for  several  miles.  He  was  hun- 
gry.   He  seemed  always  to  be  hungry. 

Strangely  enough,  there  was  one  enemy  that 
as  yet  he  had  had  no  experience  with.  This 
was  poison.  In  the  Lew  Harper  country, 
there  were  many  dogs  owned  by  the  cattle- 
men. Too  dangerous  to  put  poison  out  there. 
It  had  been  tried  once,  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences.   They  lost  three  dogs. 

It  was  different  in  the  Rush  Creek  region. 
No  dogs  here,  at  least  not  for  miles.  So  Char- 
lie Bell,  with  the  deadly  strychnine,  poisoned 
every  carcass  he  happened  to  ride  upon.  He 
put  poison  in  the  remains  of  the  calf  Tawny 
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fed  on  that  morning,  but  for  some  reason 
Tawny  never  returned  to  the  feed. 

Charlie  put  out  poison  mainly  for  gray 
wolves.  But  they  were  amazingly  wise  in  this 
thing.  Every  year  a  number  of  coyotes  fell 
victims  to  this  ruse,  particularly  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  when  the  hunger  pangs  gnawed  at 
their  vitals. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  two  carcasses 
left  on  the  range,  holding  potential  death. 
One  lay  in  a  long,  rock-framed  basin,  far  to 
the  north,  a  place  Tawny  never  entered.  The 
other,  the  carcass  of  a  full-grown  steer,  rested, 
well  hidden  from  the  surrounding  country,  on 
the  narrow  bottom  of  a  bowl-shaped  depres- 
sion surrounded  by  brush  and  the  ever  pres- 
ent scrub  oak  with  their  withered,  clinging 
leaves. 

From  the  ground  above  Tawny  dropped  to 
the  feed. 

He  had  not  even  smelled  it,  but  here  it  was, 
and  he  was  hungry.  As  most  dogs  will  do, 
he  sniffed  the  feed,  then  licked  it  slightly,  pre- 
paratory to  eating  it.  He  licked  his  chops, 
stepped  back  a  little  and  stood  very  still.  The 
wind  rustled  through  the  tall  dead  grass  at 
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the  edge  of  the  low  bank,  rattled  the  withered 
oak  leaves  with  a  dismal  sound,  and  blew  fine 
swirling  snow  into  the  dog's  face. 

Tawny  stepped  forward  again  and  sniffed 
the  carcass  a  full  minute  before  attacking  the 
feed.  The  truth  was,  Charlie  Bell  had  visited 
this  place  the  evening  before,  visited  it  and 
inserted  more  strychnine  in  the  bait.  Even 
the  hours  of  snow  and  wind  had  not  removed 
the  man-scent,  and  Tawny  was  suspicious  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  the  man.  But  another 
thing:  a  timber  wolf  had  walked  around  this 
feed  less  than  an  hour  before,  walked  around 
it  but  had  not  come  up  to  it.  Tawny  smelled 
the  wolf's  scent,  but  he  was  not  experienced 
enough  to  understand  fully  what  this  meant. 
His  keen  intelligence  did  tell  him  there  was 
something  not  quite  right.  He  moved  up  to 
a  hind  quarter  of  the  carcass  and  again  began 
licking  the  frozen  meat  and,  as  it  happened, 
he  licked  it  where  it  had  been  cut  with  a 
knife.  He  pulled  some  of  the  frozen  fibers 
away,  but  they  held  at  one  end.  He  licked 
deeper  into  the  cut,  set  his  teeth  in  and  pulled. 
Suddenly  he  let  go. 

An  unspeakably  bitter  taste!  He  wanted 
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none  of  that!  He  spat  out  all  of  the  taste 
he  could.  Fortunately  he  had  not  swallowed 
a  bite  of  the  meat.  He  got  a  trace  of  the 
deadly  stuff  only,  not  enough  to  hurt  him,  but 
with  his  suspicion  he  got  enough  to  teach 
him  one  of  the  most  mysterious  lessons  any 
wild  animal  ever  learns.  It  was  this :  the  man- 
scent  on  a  feed  means  danger.    Let  it  alone! 

He  knew  now  what  the  wisest  timber  wolf 
knows ;  only  one  thing  could  overwhelm  him, 
drive  out  all  caution — that  was  the  pangs  of 
starvation. 

Tawny  left  the  deadly  bait  and  loped  down 
a  long  rolling  stretch  toward  the  south. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  listened. 

Sounds  were  borne  to  his  ears,  snarling 
sounds  a  short  distance  in  front  of  him  be- 
yond some  woods  and  tangled  thickets. 
Tawny  ran  close  up  to  the  trees,  raced  around 
to  the  south  and  sniffed  the  air  beyond.  Coy- 
otes, his  nose  told  him.  He  slipped  under  the 
low-hanging  thickets  to  the  other  side. 

Tawny  did  not  know  the  full  meaning  of 
what  he  saw:  a  half  dozen  calves,  killed  by 
three  gray  wolves;  coyotes  feeding  after  the 
timber  wolves  had  gorged  themselves  and  run 
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on.  All  that  Tawny  knew  was  that  he  was 
hungry;  there  was  no  man-smell  here;  the 
feed  was  good,  and  he  could  do  battle  with 
the  coyotes  and  get  his  share. 

He  did.  The  three  coyotes  retreated  to 
cover  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle  of  car- 
casses to  eat  while  they  allowed  their  heredi- 
tary enemy  to  eat  also. 

The  prairie  wolves,  already  nearly  satis- 
fied, soon  trotted  across  the  plain  in  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn. 

But  Tawny  stayed.  Everything  about  the 
feed  told  him  it  was  good.  He  was  vigor- 
ously pulling  and  devouring  the  tender  flesh 
when  Charlie  Bell,  having  discovered  the 
calves  had  strayed,  now  rode  his  horse  up, 
with  loud  chopping  sounds,  as  the  animal 
plunged  through  the  thin  ice  of  a  small  stream 
in  the  near-by  woods. 

Tawny  heard  the  sounds  at  the  same  time 
the  man-smell  struck  his  nose.  He  whirled 
and  ran  back  for  the  trees  north  of  him; 
swept  into  the  woods  and  disappeared  as  he 
heard  the  clattering  hoof-beats  of  Charlie's 
horse  sweeping  up  toward  the  slain  calves. 

Charlie  saw  the  reddish  form  of  the  big 
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dog  race  away  from  the  kill.  "That  dog- 
devil!"  he  stormed  as  he  looked  on  the  scene 
of  carnage.  Coyote  tracks  were  there ;  Charlie 
saw  them  but,  of  course,  that  dog!  He  led 
the  kill!  "I  bet  we  get  his  hide  now  in  a 
week.  No  more  monkey  business — real  busi- 
ness now!" 

And  Charlie  leaped  upon  his  horse  and 
started  out  on  one  of  the  hardest  day's  riding 
he  had  ever  known. 

When  night  came  he  had  told  a  score  of 
ranchmen  living  long  distances  from  one  an- 
other. Also,  now,  he  had  two  ranch  hands  at 
the  feeding  grounds  in  Timber  Bend.  These 
two  men  occupied  a  hut  south  of  that  of 
Charlie. 

Poison  and  traps — Charlie  reasoned  one  or 
the  other  would  turn  the  trick  before  the  win- 
ter was  over.  Many  coyotes  were  killed  in 
this  way.  Sure!  And  a  dog  knew  less  about 
such  things  than  a  coyote!  And  so  the  next 
day,  by  common  agreement,  each  man  began 
to  set  poison  and  traps  over  a  designated  area 
agreed  upon  by  each,  and  by  the  same  token 
each  man,  each  morning,  visited  his  traps  and 
his  poison. 
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And  so  Tawny's  days  became  more  and 
more  bitter  days.  Many  men  hunted  him 
now,  men  who  seemed  never  to  tire  of  moving 
over  long  snowy  wastes,  and  one,  the  one 
Tawny  had  first  known  here — he  was  the 
worst;  he  hunted  far  and  near  and  he  hunted 
from  early  dawn  till  night.  This  one  Tawny 
feared  most  of  all  and  this  one,  the  irate 
Charlie  Bell,  put  infinite  distress  in  Tawny's 
sensitive,  troubled  mind.  And  sometimes 
after  an  unusually  narrow  escape,  he  would 
crowd  into  a  thicket  and  lay  and  shiver  all 
night  too  frightened  and  miserable  to  hunt. 
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ONE  of  the  worst  winters  in  the  history  of 
Kansas  struck  in  early  December  of  that  year. 
The  cold  of  the  past  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  this.  Day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
its  rushing  blasts  swept  over  hill  and  plain. 
It  hurled  down  from  its  storm-clouds  a  vast, 
deep  blanket  of  snow,  filling  many  ravines  to 
a  dangerous  depth;  it  froze  every  swale  and 
creek;  it  howled  like  a  demon  through  the 
naked  woods,  and  reached  out  with  icy  fingers 
to  clutch  and  kill  every  wild  thing  without 
food  or  shelter. 

Feed  vanished  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

For  a  week  it  snowed  every  night.  Then 
the  snow  ceased,  but  the  leaden  clouds  hung 
low,  and  the  north  wind  hissed  and  howled 
across  desolate  frozen  wastes,  and  in  the  woods 
it  dropped  to  a  low,  moaning  sound,  as  it 
swung  and  creaked  the  frozen  boughs. 

Charlie  Bell's  prophetic  week  passed,  then 
another  and  another,  yet,  in  that  land  of  cold 
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and  starvation,  the  big  wild  dog  was  still  alive. 
The  ranchmen  knew  because,  bundled  in 
heavy  coats  and  furs,  some  of  them  saw  his 
great  tracks  on  the  snow  every  week. 

Why  didn't  the  dog  eat  some  of  the  feed 
that  was  poisoned?  Or,  failing  in  that,  why 
didn't  he  try  for  some  of  the  bait  around  the 
traps?  Certainly  he  must  pass  near  these 
poisoned  feeds  and  certainly  he  must  pass  near 
some  of  the  baits  around  the  traps, — must  pass 
some  of  them  every  night.  For  great  care  was 
now  used  by  more  than  twenty  men,  in  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  range.  It  was  incredible 
that  one  dog  could,  in  these  circumstances, 
avoid  every  gun  by  day,  and  by  night  every 
trap  and  poisoned  feed.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
so,  and  another  week  of  snow  storms  swept 
over  the  land. 

During  that  week,  four  coyotes  and  two  tim- 
ber wolves  gave  up  to  the  hunger  pangs — ate 
the  poisoned  meat  and  died. 

But  Tawny  still  lived.  No  one  saw  him  in 
those  days,  but  they  did  see  his  tracks  here 
and  there  on  the  frozen  drifts  of  deep  gullies, 
and  once  around  a  great  mass  of  loose  stones  on 
a  bluff-side,  where  he  had  dug  out  a  cottontail 
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and  eaten  it,  leaving  a  few  fragments  of  the 
fur  scattered  about. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five  of  the  gray 
wolves  were  alive,  but  they,  starving  as  they 
were,  were  old  wolves  with  much  experience. 

Charlie  Bell  expected  an  attack  on  the  cattle 
any  night  and  he  expected  it  would  be  led  by 
the  wild  dog.  Therefore  extra  precautions 
had  been  taken.  Some  deserted  log  huts  near 
the  mouth  of  Rush  Creek  were  hastily  re- 
paired to  make  habitations.  Three  days  suf- 
ficed for  this  and  at  once  three  ranch  hands 
armed  with  repeating  rifles  took  up  their 
quarters  there.  Thus  the  cattle  were  now 
guarded  by  Charlie  Bell  at  the  north  of  Tim- 
ber Bend,  and  the  three  ranch  hands  holding 
stations  at  the  south  near  the  river. 

It  seemed  now  to  Charlie  that  they  could, 
with  little  difficulty,  keep  off  the  wolves  and 
dog  from  the  cattle.  And,  on  a  fine  day,  noth- 
ing seemed  easier.  The  nearest  ranch  hand 
occupied  a  hut  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  cabin  of  Charlie  Bell. 
Moreover  the  sound  of  a  rifle  shot  carried  far. 
Yes,  in  the  daytime  things  looked  good,  even 
on  a  fine  clear  night,  the  men  would  have  the 
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upper  hand.  But  a  night  of  roaring  wind  and 
driving,  blinding  snow,  with  the  cold  biting 
in  like  blasts  from  the  Pole  itself, — that  would 
be  different. 

The  temperature  dropped  to  360  below 
zero,  where  it  hung  quite  steadily,  rising 
slightly  about  noon,  but  again  dropping 
swiftly  as  the  night  settled  down.  The  sun 
seemed  to  set  very  quickly  after  it  rose.  It 
was  a  winter  never  to  be  forgotten,  with  its 
short,  dark  days,  and  incredibly  numerous, 
howling  blizzards. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  moved  Tawny,  a  huge, 
gaunt,  starving  dog;  his  eyes  bloodshot,  and 
burning  with  an  unnatural  luster.  He  suf- 
fered even  more  than  an  old  dog  in  this  thing, 
because  his  flesh  was  tender  and  his  appetite 
greater.  Throughout  the  long,  bitter  nights, 
he  wandered  over  the  frozen,  snowy  wastes 
seeking  wild  game,  and  almost  always  seek- 
ing it  in  vain. 

The  gray  wolves  began  maneuvering  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  cattle. 
Their  tracks,  partly  filled  with  wind-swept 
snow,  were  visible  every  morning.  And  al- 
most every   day   Charlie   Bell's   heavy   rifle 
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boomed  at  some  of  them  on  the  snow-covered 
ground.  Likewise  the  three  ranch  hands  were 
busy,  and  as  often  as  they  moved  out  over  the 
range  they  hunted  not  only  wolves  but  the 
great  wild  dog.  To  them  all,  he  was  a  dog 
of  the  wolves,  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
them  all. 

Every  night  the  howls  of  the  gray  wolves 
swept  down  from  the  hills,  and  every  night 
Charlie  Bell  looked  carefully  to  the  working 
of  his  heavy  rifle.  Then  came  a  late  evening, 
when  a  black  mass  of  storm  clouds  rolled  up 
from  the  north.  Swiftly  there  fell  a  black 
night  with  a  hissing,  stinging  sleet.  The  wind 
roared  and  howled  through  the  great  trees  of 
Timber  Bend,  and  it  whined  and  moaned 
around  the  cabin  of  Charlie  Bell.  A  sickly 
flare  of  light  from  his  fire-place  shone  out  of 
the  one  small  window  into  the  stormy  night. 

Charlie  believed  in  omens,  and  that  night 
he  had  a  feeling  that  something  was  going  to 
happen.  He  sat  before  the  fire  for  a  long  time 
listening  to  the  whining  and  moaning  of  the 
wind. 

Two  hours  went  by. 

Suddenly  Charlie  sat  upright,  listening. 
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Borne  down  on  the  roaring  wind  came 
sounds  weird  and  wild,  the  howls  of  the  tim- 
ber wolves.  Charlie  strained  his  ears  for  an- 
other sound — the  roaring  bark  of  a  huge  wild 
dog.  He  half  convinced  himself  that  he  heard 
it.    But  he  was  not  sure. 

The  sounds  ceased.  Which  way  were  the 
wolves,  and,  as  Charlie  supposed,  the  dog, — 
which  way  were  they  running? 

Again  he  heard  them.  They  had  swung 
north.  Probably  going  on  past  the  cattle  again 
this  night. 

At  any  rate,  after  he  had  listened  for  hours, 
Charlie  Bell  told  himself  this  was  so.  It  was 
past  midnight.  The  comforting  warmth  of 
the  fire  made  him  sleepy.  He  lay  back  in 
his  chair  and  fell  asleep. 

As  he  did  so  there  were  the  faintest  of 
sounds  just  outside  the  hut  on  the  south  side, 
where  the  lone  door  was.  It  was  the  kind  of 
sound  a  dog  makes  when  he  is  eating  a  few 
table  scraps  including  a  small  bone  of  beef- 
steak. The  crunching  sounds  were  over  in  a 
moment.  But  Charlie  Bell  did  not  hear;  he 
was  sound  asleep  before  his  glowing  fire. 

The  storm  roared  on. 
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WHILE  Charlie  Bell  slept  in  comfort  be- 
fore his  fire  on  this  night,  Tawny  battled  des- 
perately against  cold  and  starvation,  and,  bat- 
tle as  he  would, — he  was  losing. 

He  had  at  last  exhausted  all  his  resources. 
Twice  that  day  he  had  come  upon  a  poisoned, 
frozen  bait,  and  twice  he  had  been  almost 
overwhelmingly  tempted  to  eat  thereof.  But 
his  brain  and  reason  still  held  sway, — he  still 
lived. 

With  the  hunger  pangs  cutting  like  knives, 
he  moved  along  the  lower  levels  and  down 
through  long,  winding  gullies,  until  he 
emerged  on  a  little  snowy  plain,  just  north 
of  the  woods  of  Timber  Bend. 

A  man  lived  in  the  log  hut  a  little  way  down 
in  the  woods.  Tawny  knew  this, — this  was 
why  he  came.  He  might  find  a  bit  of  food 
there  because  he  had  often  smelled  the  odor 
of  cooking  food  coming  from  the  cabin. 

Once  in  the  timber,  Tawny  passed  around 
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great  dogwood  and  pawpaw  thickets.  He 
threaded  his  way  through  a  narrow  trail  in 
some  buckbrush  and  stood  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  hut.  The  wind  drove  hard  across  the 
little  open  space  sending  up  the  swirling  snow 
like  spume  from  a  wild  rapids. 

Tawny  stood  for  a  little  time  in  the  driving 
snow,  then  edged  forward  to  the  lee  side  of 
the  hut  and  here,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
he  left  tracks  near  that  end  of  the  hut  which 
did  not  quite  fill  with  snow;  tracks  so  big  that 
nobody  could  mistake  them.  But  he  found 
what  he  wanted,  the  late  refuse  of  Charlie's 
table,  a  few  bacon  rinds,  the  bone  of  a  beef- 
steak, several  bits  of  bread  and  what  was  to 
him  infinitely  good,  a  chunk  of  lard  so  stale 
and  bad  that  it  had  been  tossed  out.  All  of 
this  was  frozen  hard,  but  Tawny  gulped  it 
down,  crunched  up  the  bone  with  astonishing 
quickness,  and  nosed  about  and  pawed  in  the 
snow  for  a  full  half  hour  for  more,  then  left, 
hurrying  away  from  the  place  because  he 
knew  he  must. 

In  the  woods  below,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween these  two  old  cabins,  there  was  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  creek. 

The  north  side  of  this  bend  was  a  steep, 
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rocky  bank,  some  ten  feet  high.  The  other 
side  fell  away  into  a  low,  shelving  bank  bare 
of  trees  and  underbrush. 

This  angle  of  the  creek,  so  well  protected 
from  the  north,  had  a  heavy  bed  of  dry  leaves 
only  thinly  covered  with  snow.  Tawny 
stopped  here.  He  pawed  out  a  hole  in  the 
leaves,  curled  up  and  got  ready  to  rest,  a  thing 
he  sorely  needed. 

A  little  beyond  him,  in  a  deep  cut  in  the 
timber,  w7hich  protected  them  from  the  north, 
surrounded  by  dense  growths  of  underbrush, 
stood  the  cattle.  They  were  huddled  together, 
huddled  and  shivering  and  suffering  in  the 
cold  stormy  night. 

Tawny  curled  up  and  tried  to  snatch  a  little 
sleep,  but  he  had  restless  dreams.  He 
dreamed  he  was  again  back  on  the  old  range, 
the  first  home  he  ever  knew,  the  place  where 
the  humans  all  hunted  to  kill  him ;  and  some- 
times he  was  running  from  them  with  mortal 
terror;  then  again  he  saw  in  his  dreams  that 
strange,  kind  youth  and  he  was  again  follow- 
ing this  youth,  and  snatching  up  bits  of  bread 
and  meat  that  the  boy  dropped  behind  his 
horse. 

But  as  often  as  this  good  dream  came,  it 
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was  driven  away  by  a  bad  one,  and  once  he 
felt  the  sting  of  a  bullet, — it  was  so  real  he 
awakened  fully  and  held  up  his  head  to  look 
and  listen.  It  seemed  to  him  there  was  danger 
near.  He  could  not  tell  what,  but  something 
was  wrong. 

The  sleet  hissed  through  the  trees  above 
and  fell  peppering  down  in  the  dead  leaves 
around  him.  The  night  was  pitch-black  with 
no  sound  save  the  roaring  of  the  wind  through 
the  forest. 

Suddenly  Tawny's  head  went  up  a  little 
higher;  he  leaped  to  his  feet.  The  wolves 
were  coming!  His  instinct  told  him  that  they 
were  coming  to  kill  the  cattle.  Something 
came  suddenly  in  his  brain — the  memory  of 
the  youth  far  back  on  the  old  range.  These 
cattle  were  like  his  cattle.  The  youth  would 
not  have  his  cattle  killed  by  wolves.  The 
wolves  must  not  be  allowed  to  kill  these  cattle. 

Down  across  the  plain  and  into  the  woods 
the  savage  beasts  rushed,  five  of  them,  old 
wolves  and  wolves  of  many  battles.  They 
swept  across  the  woods  and  undergrowth,  then 
down  the  steep  creek  bank,  but  no  farther,  for 
they  were  faced  by  a  demon  dog. 
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In  a  flash  they  all  drove  hard  at  him; 
Tawny  whirled,  shot  back  into  the  angle  of 
the  rock  and  faced  them,  but  there  was  not 
a  second  of  waiting.  He  drove  out  and  down, 
ripped  the  shoulder  of  the  biggest  wolf,  and 
was  back  unhurt.  Three  times,  without  ceas- 
ing, the  five  drove  at  him,  but  his  dagger-like 
fangs  slashed  thrice  to  their  once.  But  they 
punished  him  frightfully,  then  swung  off  to- 
ward the  cattle,  only  to  be  brought  up  sharply 
again  by  this  slashing,  wild  dog.  Again  and 
again  they  set  out,  and  again  and  again  he  took 
chances  with  them  all,  but  at  last,  dripping 
blood  from  a  dozen  dangerous  rips,  he  paused, 
holding  his  head  low  and  panting.  Again 
the  wolves  ran  for  the  cattle,  but  Tawny 
could  not  halt  the  beasts  again. 

A  sudden  weakness  seized  him,  and  he 
dropped  down  on  the  snow  and  leaves  pant- 
ing hard.  The  weak  feeling  passed.  The 
wolves  were  now  after  the  cattle,  he  must  go 
out  after  them  again. 

At  the  first  rush  and  howl  of  a  wolf  the  cat- 
tle began  milling,  then  they  did  the  thing 
they  so  many  times  did  when  attacked  by 
wolves, — ran  pellmell  for  the  open. 
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On  through  the  black  stormy  night  they  ran, 
bawling  in  mortal  terror.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Charlie  Bell's  hut  they  raced,  and 
on  out  of  the  timber  to  the  open,  where  they 
scattered  in  three  directions. 

Suddenly  the  light  streamed  out  of  Char- 
lie's open  door,  and  the  bang!  bang!  bang!  of 
his  heavy  repeating  rifle  sounded  above  the 
roaring  of  the  storm. 

But  Charlie  was  too  late.  The  sounds  of 
the  bawling  cattle  were  swiftly  lost  in  the  roar- 
ing wind;  on  such  a  night  nothing  could  be 
done. 

Tawny  ran  after  the  wolves  and  cattle.  He 
passed  one  section  of  cows  and  steers  which 
had  run  in  a  half  circle. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  blackness,  he  saw  the 
darker  forms  of  three  steers  running  and  bawl- 
ing from  two  timber  wolves.  The  wolves 
leaped,  almost  together,  each  for  the  nose  of 
a  steer.  Heels  over  head,  both  steers  went 
down  quickly  to  meet  death  at  the  fangs  of 
the  wolves.  These  two  steers  fell,  about  five 
rods  apart. 

Tawny  shot  out  to  the  nearest  kill,  and 
again,  with  incredible  rushes,  he  beat  the  two 
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wolves  off.    They  fell  back  on  the  other  feed 
and  let  him  alone. 

Tawny  instantly  experienced  a  change  of 
mind.  He  sniffed  the  dead  steer  but  a  second. 
It  was  merely  feed  now.  Starving  as  he  was, 
he  fell  to  the  meat,  tearing  and  gorging  with 
savage  energy.  So  intent  was  he  in  satisfying 
the  pangs  of  starvation,  that  he  was  only  dimly 
aware  that  some  of  the  cattle  were  still  run- 
ning and  bawling  to  the  north,  but  the  sounds 
grew  fainter,  and  so  desperate  was  Tawny,  so 
frantic  to  fill  himself  with  the  first  abun- 
dance of  feed  that  he  had  tasted  this  winter, 
he  forgot  all  else. 

He  feasted  and  feasted,  tearing  at  the  feed 
with  unabated  vigor,  until  he  had  finally 
gorged  himself  to  the  full.  The  feed  was  too 
precious  to  leave.  He  curled  up  on  the  south 
side  of  it  and  rested.  Again  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  he  fed,  and  again  he  rested.  He  had  not 
the  reason  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
what  had  happened  here.  He  did  not  know 
this  thing  would  bring  down  tenfold  con- 
demnation on  his  head  and  that  he  stood  a 
great  chance  of  losing  his  life  before  he  ever 
left  the  feed. 
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The  wolves  in  their  frenzy  had  been  as  wild 
as  the  cattle;  five  of  the  steers  had  been  killed 
and  an  astonishing  amount  of  each  carcass 
eaten. 

The  gray  dawn  found  Tawny  again  pull- 
ing and  tearing  at  the  life-saving  meat;  but 
the  gray  wolves  were  more  cunning.  Hav- 
ing fed  to  their  satisfaction,  they  fled  with  the 
coming  of  the  light,  leaving  only  their  tracks 
to  mingle  here  and  there  with  the  giant 
Tawny. 

The  snow  ceased>  and  the  sky  cleared,  leav- 
ing a  cold,  death-like  stillness  on  the  snow- 
covered  earth. 

It  was  just  good  daylight  when  Tawny 
again  got  up  to  feed.  This  time  he  stood  with 
his  forefeet  on  the  carcass,  his  back  toward 
the  woods  on  the  south. 

There  was  no  sound  and  no  scent  of  danger. 
What  made  the  dog  look  back  toward  the  tim- 
ber? Probably  it  was  because  he  knew  it  was 
there,  and  that  some  enemy  might  come  out  of 
it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  looked,  and  looked 
just  in  time  to  see  a  man  ride  out  in  sight. 

It  was  Charlie  Bell,  but  before  he  could 
raise  a  hand  Tawny  shot  away,  dropped  into 
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a  low  cut  and  was  out  of  sight  around  the 
base  of  a  friendly  bluff. 

Charlie  came  charging  up  on  the  frozen 
snow,  which  was  so  hard  this  morning  it 
easily  bore  his  horse's  weight.  He  pushed 
rapidly  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  the  dog 
had  vanished. 

Back  Charlie  came  to  the  dead  steers, 
showering  maledictions  on  dog  and  wolves  as 
he  came. 

He  dismounted,  and,  leading  his  horse, 
carefully  examined  the  tracks  around  each 
carcass.  Wolf  tracks  he  saw  in  plenty,  but 
what  interested  him  most  were  the  big  tracks 
of  the  dog.  To  Charlie  these  seemed  more 
sinister  than  the  footprints  of  the  wolves,  for 
he  believed  the  dog  had  led  the  attack. 

But  at  last  the  man  ceased  looking  at  the 
tracks.  He  would  now  take  his  turn  at  this 
thing. 

Most  of  the  cattle  had  been  rounded  up  by 
the  other  three  hands  and  driven  back  into  the 
woods  of  Timber  Bend.  Charlie  had  plenty 
of  time;  he  used  it. 

He  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  small  paper 
sack  containing  the  deadly  strychnine.    Stead- 
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ily  he  worked  for  some  time  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  knew  that  if  the  wolves  or  the  dog 
came  back  to  feed  they  would  surely  pay  the 
penalty.  And  it  was  Charlie's  opinion  that 
they  would  all  come  back. 

He  mounted  and  looked  sharply  with  his 
hawk-like  eyes  at  the  dog's  tracks  leading 
down  and  around  the  bluff.  But  there  would 
be  no  use  tracking  him.  Charlie  Bell  knew 
that;  he  had  tried  it  too  many  times  and  failed 
as  often  as  he  tried. 

"He'll  be  back  before  morning,"  Charlie 
said  under  his  breath,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
absolute  sureness  he  galloped  back  to  see  how 
the  cattle  were  that  had  been  driven  back  to 
the  feeding  grounds. 
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CHARLIE  Bell  was  in  no  hurry  the  next 
morning.  He  got  up  late  and  set  about 
leisurely  to  fry  his  bacon  and  eggs.  He 
wanted  to  give  the  dog  plenty  of  time  to 
eat  again  of  the  feed.  He  opened  the  door 
of  his  cabin  and  looked  out.  The  day  was 
clear  and  cold. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  Charlie  set  out  to 
see  the  results  of  his  work. 

He  rode  rapidly  along,  and  presently  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  the  nearest  kill.  As  he 
came  nearer  his  heart  thumped  with  excite- 
ment. He  saw  a  dark  form  lying  on  the  snow 
and  rode  up  to  find  a  dead  timber  wolf,  one 
of  the  old  ones. 

Charlie  quickly  dismounted,  and  examined 
the  tracks  in  the  snow.  He  found  other  gray 
wolf  tracks,  and,  on  the  outer  circle  of  these, 
something  that  sent  a  thrill  of  expectation 
through  him.  It  was  the  big  tracks  of  the 
wild  dog,  showing  plainly  on  the  snow  where 
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he  had  walked  around  the  feed  at  least  twice 
and  once  he  had  come  up  to  it.  There  were 
signs  of  fresh  feeding  at  this  point.  Had  the 
wolf,  and  the  wolf  alone,  fed  here?  Or  had 
the  other  wolves  and  the  dog  also  eaten  of  the 
meat?    There  was  one  way  to  tell. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  for  Charlie.  He 
mounted  and  swung  rapidly  along  the  trail 
of  the  wolves  and  the  wild  dog,  for  they  had 
all  gone  north.  The  huge  tracks  of  the  dog, 
almost  twice  as  big  as  the  timber  wolves',  lay 
well  apart  from  the  footprints  of  the  wolves, 
but  this  meant  nothing  to  Charlie  Bell;  dog 
and  wolves  were  as  one  to  him. 

Charlie  swung  rapidly  along,  for  the  trail 
was  so  plain  it  was  easy  to  follow.  It  led  for 
a  time  along  a  low  plain,  then  dipped  into  a 
narrow  defile,  where  he  followed  it  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  On  rounding  a  brush-covered 
slough,  his  horse  shied  violently.  Charlie 
pulled  him  to  a  stop  and  while  the  animal 
danced  and  cracked  his  teeth  against  his  bit, 
Charlie  turned  in  the  saddle  and  looked. 

Two  more  gray  wolves  lay  dead  at  the  end 
of  the  slough.  Charlie  Bell's  excitement  was 
intense.  He  was  delighted  at  his  success  in 
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destroying  these  marauders  of  the  range — but 
the  wild  dog — ah!  that  was  what  he  wanted, 
and  surely  he  must  be  found  soon  as  dead  as 
these  old  timber  wolves.  It  seemed  incredible 
to  him  that  the  dog  might  be  wiser  than  an  old 
wolf  in  regard  to  poison.  And  more,  this 
feed  was  feed  for  wolves  and  a  dog  that  were 
starving.  The  dog  had  had  but  one  meal 
while  the  feed  was  safe.  Only  one  meal! 
Surely  he  had  eaten  of  the  poisoned  feed! 

Evidently  the  wolves  had  not  all  met  with 
the  same  misfortune,  for  at  this  point,  the 
other  two  had  veered  off  to  the  west.  But  the 
dog's  trail  led  in  a  southwest  angle.  This 
Charlie  followed. 

Bell  was  careful  not  to  disturb  the  carcasses 
of  the  wolves,  dead  from  poison.  Here  was 
more  bait  for  the  remaining  wolves  and  the 
dog,  if  they  had  survived  the  first. 

The  dog's  trail  led  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion for  perhaps  a  mile,  then  it  turned  sharply 
into  a  valley  leading  west.  Never  once  did 
the  trail  lead  up  to  the  highlands,  but  rather 
it  held  to  the  low  cuts  and  defiles  where  there 
was  much  brushy  ground,  and  here  and  there 
large  bunches  of  bluestem.    Once  there  were 
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signs  where  the  dog  had  started  a  jack  rabbit 
from  a  nest  in  this  bluestem,  but  the  tracks 
showed  that  the  rabbit  had  escaped. 

Suddenly  the  dog's  trail  dipped  into  a  vast, 
deep  hollow,  covered  below  and  on  both  sides 
with  wild  tangle  of  brush  and  briers  and  vines 
that  were,  to  a  man,  almost  impenetrable. 

Charlie,  the  cunning,  sat  his  horse  for  a 
moment  and  studied  the  situation.  Suddenly 
he  wheeled  his  mount,  rode  back  on  his  trail 
until  he  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  a  bluff. 
Here  he  spurred  his  horse  to  a  canter,  rode 
well  around  the  head  of  the  long,  steep  hol- 
low, then,  still  holding  to  the  lower  ground, 
out  of  sight  from  the  hollow,  he  swung  back 
on  the  other  side  behind  the  rim  of  a  long  hill. 

Not  even  a  coyote  could  have  maneuvered 
better. 

On  this  hillside  where  Charlie  found  him- 
self was  a  lone  scrub  oak.  He  dismounted, 
tied  his  horse  to  the  tree  and  with  rifle  in  hand 
worked  his  way  cautiously  to  the  hilltop. 

It  was  only  a  chance,  but  he  had  guessed 
correctly. 

Down  on  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  was  a 
long  level  space  filled  with  nothing  but  the 
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shining  snow.  One  moment  the  snow  lay  si- 
lent and  death-like,  the  next  instant  it  was  the 
scene  of  tremendous  life. 

Moving  down  the  gorge,  where  there  was 
good  cover  for  a  mile,  the  great,  gaunt  form 
of  a  tawny-colored  dog  pushed  out  of  the 
bushes  into  the  long  open  white  space. 

But  at  the  same  instant  he  did  this,  some 
good  angel  helped  him,  for  the  gentlest  of 
breezes  struck  his  moist  nose  with  the  man- 
smell. 

Tawny  whirled;  the  rifle  cracked  on  the 
cold  winter  day;  the  bullet  kicked  up  the  snow 
from  a  rock  under  Tawny's  nose,  but  the  next 
second  he  was  deep  in  the  cover  of  the  wild 
brush  and  vine-tangles;  at  what  point  in  those 
tangles  Charlie  Bell  did  not  know. 

Bitterly  complaining  of  his  luck,  Charlie 
stood  for  a  full  minute  talking  under  his 
breath  and  looking  to  see  if  he  could  see  any 
sign  of  movement  in  vines  or  thickets  below. 

Of  a  sudden,  far  down  in  the  gorge  to  the 
right,  he  saw  a  movement  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye.  Astonished  and  angry,  he  saw,  for 
a  fleeting  instant,  the  form  of  the  dog  as  he 
raced  across  a  small  clearing  into  the  deeper 
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woods  below  where  the  gorge  spread  out  into 
a  deep  woods. 

While  Charlie  Bell  had  his  eyes  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  brush  of  the  gorge,  Tawny 
had  quietly  pushed  along  under  the  high, 
steep  bank  nearest  to  his  enemy,  knowing, 
as  he  certainly  must  have  known,  that  the  man 
from  his  position  could  not  see  him  pass. 

Charlie  saw,  but  that  was  all.  Tawny  was 
quick,  and  he  was  swallowed  up  in  a  dense, 
heavy  timber. 

A  sudden  idea  came  to  Charlie.  He  hur- 
ried back  to  his  horse,  untied  him  from  the 
lone  tree  and  rode  at  a  gallop  a  mile  away, 
where  he  had  four  wolf  traps  set.  The  traps 
had  done  no  good  here — he  would  try  them 
in  a  new  place,  a  place  that  offered  an  excel- 
lent chance  for  trapping  the  dog. 

He  galloped  along  with  the  traps  swinging 
and  jangling  from  his  saddle.  Up  to  the  near- 
est beef  carcass  rode  Charlie.  He  cunningly- 
set  the  traps,  two  on  either  side  of  the  carcass, 
just  far  enough  out  so  that  if  the  dog  came  up, 
even  to  sniff  the  feed,  it  would  be  ten  to  one 
that  one  of  the  traps  would  get  him. 

As  Charlie  worked,  he  wondered  why  the 
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dog  had  not  got  in  a  trap  before  this.  Mere 
luck  he  believed.  But  the  truth  was  that  while 
luck  did  have  something  to  do  with  it,  Tawny's 
intelligence  had  more. 

Charlie  set  all  four  traps;  cunningly  con- 
cealed them  and  the  chains  in  the  snow,  then 
stood  back  for  a  time,  eyeing  his  work  crit- 
ically and  with  satisfaction. 

If  there  was  ever  a  chance  to  trap  the  dog, 
here  was  that  chance.  The  man-enemy 
mounted  his  horse  and  turned  homeward  to 
await  the  results  of  the  coming  night.  A 
sharp  wind  had  suddenly  come  down  from 
the  north,  and  the  sky  was  fast  being  covered 
with  heavy  clouds. 

Charlie  rode  on  with  his  mind  on  the  dog, 
and,  although  he  did  not  know,  the  dog  not 
only  had  his  mind  on  him  but  at  this  moment 
was  watching  him! 

And  it  happened  that  Tawny  did  on  this 
day  a  thing  which  was  very  much  like  he 
had  done  on  many  days  when  the  man-enemy 
was  after  him.  He  knew  when  he  reached 
the  broad  woods  below  the  hollow  that  he 
was,  for  the  time,  out  of  reach  of  this  man 
hunting  him. 
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Moreover,  he  knew,  because  of  the  way 
things  had  happened  before,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  man  would  give  up  the  hunt  for  the 
time  being. 

Tawny,  therefore,  worked  his  way  cau- 
tiously along,  closely  hugging  the  thickets  and 
densest  part  of  the  forest,  until  he  came  to  the 
fringe  of  trees  on  the  western  margin.  From 
this  point,  he  looked  out  on  the  snowy  waste 
to  the  scrub  oak  tree  where  Charlie  Bell  had 
tied  his  horse.  And,  chagrined  as  Charlie 
Bell  would  have  been  at  knowing  it,  Tawny 
saw  him  mount  and  ride  away. 

There  was  no  man-scent  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. Sweeping  the  plain  on  both  sides  with 
his  shining,  blood-shot  eyes,  Tawny  moved 
quickly  out  in  the  open  and  up  the  side  of 
the  low  bluff.  He  poked  only  his  nose  and 
eyes  over  the  top  like  a  coyote  watching  a  man. 
In  the  distance  he  saw  his  enemy,  a  dark  spot 
on  a  white  plain,  mount  his  horse  at  the  car- 
cass and  gallop  toward  home. 

Tawny  trotted  along  the  hillside  to  the 
north,  and,  after  a  time,  ran  around  the  head 
of  the  gorge  and  back  to  the  steer  carcass. 
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In  this  case  he  was  like  a  human  who,  al- 
though he  knows  a  thing  is  not  for  him,  still 
wants  to  look  at  it  and  think  how  fine  it  would 
be  if  he  could  have  it. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  explaining 
Tawny's  actions  here,  for  he  knew  the  meat 
was  dangerous. 

It  was  getting  late.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
except  for  a  streak  near  the  horizon  in  the 
west.  The  sun  flashed  its  last  rays  across 
sheets  of  frozen  white;  hovered  briefly  over 
the  western  hills  while  covering  with  ephem- 
eral gold  the  snowy  plain,  then  dropped  its 
golden  face  behind  the  winter  clouds. 

Tawny  approached,  stopped  suddenly  at 
the  trap  on  the  east,  sniffed  the  place,  and 
backed  away  suspiciously.  Maybe  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  come  close  to  coyotes  caught 
in  such  things ;  maybe  it  was  because  he  once 
came  near  a  gray  wolf  struggling  and  biting 
the  steel  thing  that  held  him.  And  maybe 
the  man-smell,  or  a  thing  we  call  a  sixth  sense, 
warned  him.  That  he  did  have  some  warn- 
ing against  traps  every  man  in  Rush  Creek 
region  was  agreed.    And,  although  he  prob- 
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ably  did  not  have  the  absolute  fear  of  them 
that  the  gray  wolves  did,  still  he  had  thus  far 
had  enough  to  keep  out  of  them. 

Although  Tawny  had  fed  tremendously  be- 
fore the  meat  was  poisoned,  nevertheless, 
starving  as  he  was,  that  meal  was  swiftly  con- 
sumed and  his  body  was  crying  for  more.  It 
takes  many  meals  to  put  meat  and  strength  on 
the  bones  of  the  starving,  whether  man  or  ani- 
mal— they  are  one. 

Now  a  peculiar  thing  happened  here. 
Tawny,  looking  straight  north  of  him,  saw  a 
jack  rabbit  hopping  leisurely  in  the  direction 
of  the  dead  steer.  At  once  the  dog  forgot 
everything  in  the  world  but  that  jack  rabbit. 
What  a  wonderful  meal  that  jack  would 
make!  Tawny  did  not  know  from  experience 
how  good  one  of  these  big  rabbits  would  be, 
for  he  had  never  had  luck  enough  to  catch  one 
of  these  things  that  moved  over  the  snow  like 
flying  arrows. 

But  game  was  game — something  he  must 
always  try  for. 

When  the  jack  first  came  in  sight,  Tawny 
simply  stood  still,  riveting  his  eyes  on  the 
game.     The  big  rabbit  hopped  on,  moving 
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down  a  low  hillside  and  still  coming  until  he 
reached  a  narrow  draw,  well  down  the  bluff- 
side  from  where  Tawny  stood.  The  jack 
hopped  into  the  draw  and  out  of  sight.  Here 
was  Tawny's  chance,  or  so  he  considered  it. 
He  started  quickly  to  his  left,  guessing  at  a 
point  where  he  might  strike  the  rabbit  in  the 
draw.  But  just  then  the  head  of  the  jack  ap- 
peared, to  look  an  instant,  then  again,  as  if 
he  had  not  yet  been  frightened,  he  dropped 
out  of  sight. 

Again  some  good  angel  must  have  been  with 
Tawny.  When  he  moved,  he  had  veered  a 
little  sidewise,  and,  when  the  head  of  the  jack 
rabbit  appeared  over  the  side  of  the  draw, 
Tawny  stood  with  the  yawning  jaws  of  a 
trap  directly  under  him!  His  long  body  still 
allowed  him  safety,  for,  had  he  realized  where 
he  was,  he  could  have  literally  side-stepped 
the  trap. 

But  Tawny's  whole  mind  and  soul  were  on 
the  game  below.  The  rabbit  had  poked  his 
head  up  once  to  look.  Possibly  he  would 
again,  and  it  might  be  well  to  crouch  and  wait 
a  second  before  running  swiftly  down  to  the 
draw. 
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With  Tawny,  to  think  was  to  act  instantly. 
He  dropped  flat  to  the  snow. 

There  came  instantly  a  vicious  "thump"  as 
his  lower  body  pressed  the  pan  of  the  trap 
and  sprung  the  powerful  steel  jaws.  They 
gripped  him  by  the  long  hair  and  flesh  under- 
neath. 

With  a  cry  of  terror  and  pain,  but  more  of 
terror,  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  bore  backward, 
with  the  trap  clutching  him.  With  a  lunge 
he  freed  himself,  the  trap  jaws  pulling  out 
and  holding  much  of  his  long  tawny-colored 
hair  to  tell  any  who  came  that  way  what 
had  happened. 

Whimpering  with  fear  and  pain,  Tawny 
ran  off  a  distance,  sat  down  on  the  snow  and 
looked  back  at  the  scene.  Then,  whining  and 
whimpering,  he  trotted  away.  His  sensitive 
spirit  was  outraged.  On  every  hand,  by  silent, 
lifeless,  iron  things,  that  one  found  so  hard  to 
remember, — these  human  beings  were  trying 
to  destroy  him. 

With  the  coming  of  night  a  bitter  wind 
swept  down  from  the  north  rocking  and  creak- 
ing the  frozen  boughs  in  Timber  Bend. 

Charlie  Bell  lay  on  his  bunk  beside  the  com- 
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forting  fire.  Suddenly  came  a  sound  that 
seemed  to  chill  his  bones.  It  was  a  lone,  wild 
howl  on  the  hill  towering  up  just  west  of  his 
hut. 

That  was  not  the  howl  of  a  wolf.  It  was 
the  deeper,  roaring,  mournful,  unforgettable 
howl  of  a  dog.  Charlie  Bell  knew  and  never 
forgot. 

He  sat  up  to  listen.  The  wind  roared 
through  the  trees  and  howled  and  moaned 
around  the  corners  of  the  cabin. 

Again  came  the  long  mournful  howl  from 
the  hill  on  the  west.  Charlie  got  up,  seized 
his  rifle  and  stepped  out  in  the  night.  He 
fired  three  shots  in  rapid  succession  in  the 
direction  of  the  hilltop.  The  biting  cold 
drove  him  in,  muttering  his  dire  threats 
against  the  dog,  for  he  supposed  that  unless 
he  and  the  three  hands  in  the  woods  below 
could  prevent,  there  would  be  fresh  inroads 
on  the  cattle  before  morning. 

Wherefore  Charlie  lit  his  pipe  and  made 
ready  for  a  night  of  watching. 
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Charlie  Bell  had  peace  that  night.  He 
did  not  again  hear  the  mournful  howl  of  the 
great,  wild  dog.  And  after  that  night  Tawny 
did  not  come  back  to  the  brush-covered  hill. 
The  danger  was  too  great.  For  the  news  of 
the  attack  on  the  cattle  had  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  result  was  that,  all  told,  there 
moved  in  seventeen  ranchmen  and  ranch 
hands  to  set  up  their  tents  in  Timber  Bend. 

The  sole  reason  was  the  giant  wild  dog. 
They  were  coming  in  close  to  hunt  him. 
Many  of  them  sought  the  reward  only  and 
others  came  because  it  was  a  wild  dog.  To 
them  there  was  a  certain  fascination  in  hunt- 
ing this  unusual  thing. 

And  Tawny — he  saw  it  all  in  the  first  few 
days  of  their  coming.  Yet,  for  a  time,  suffer- 
ing untold  pangs  of  hunger  and  pangs  of  cold, 
he  matched  wits  with  his  enemies  and  beat 
them  in  amazing  fashion. 
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For  two  weeks  not  a  man  got  a  glimpse  of 
him.  They  came  upon  his  tracks  now  and 
then,  and  as  often  as  they  did  they  followed 
them.  But  always  the  evening  found  them 
in  some  wild,  tangled  gorge,  where  further 
tracking  was  impossible.  Once  they  put  five 
dogs  on  the  trail.  But  never  again;  only  two 
of  them  returned.  They  found  the  others  the 
next  day  in  a  narrow  defile  where  the  terrible 
battle  had  been  fought.  The  men  poisoned 
the  carcasses  of  the  dead  dogs,  and  in  their 
rage  redoubled  their  efforts  at  hunting  over 
the  range  from  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  until 
the  night  fell  to  make  further  hunting  impos- 
sible. 

It  was  quite  probable  that  Tawny  would  at 
last  have  been  run  down  from  the  incessant 
tracking  but  for  the  fact  that,  during  that  time, 
the  wind  blew  almost  constantly  and  his  tracks 
were  filled  with  the  drifting  snow  a  little  time 
after  they  were  made. 

Thus  far  Tawny  had  contrived  to  evade  his 
enemies,  but  his  battle  with  the  dogs  had  been 
a  fearful  thing  to  him,  starving  as  he  was- 
They  had  left  frightful  slashes  in  his  weak 
ened  flesh;  it  was  only  his  iron  spirit  and  will 
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that  now  carried  him  on  in  those  bitter  days. 

But  at  last  the  strain  of  incessant  watching 
put  a  burden  on  him  that  was  steadily  telling. 
If  he  could  only  hide  and  rest  in  one  place 
during  the  day,  then  he  might  manage.  Yet, 
not  only  once,  but  some  days  as  many  as  a 
score  of  times,  he  had  to  slip  out  of  some 
resting  place  and  run  when  he  saw  his  enemies 
coming,  and  some  times  he  was  constantly 
running  from  one  place  to  another. 

All  this  but  added  to  his  hunger  and  weak- 
ness. And  sometimes,  so  bent  was  he  in  get- 
ting game,  he  temporarily  forgot  his  enemies. 
On  exceedingly  rare  occasions  he  got  a  cotton- 
tail, but  he  got  only  enough  to  keep  him  alive. 
There  were  somewhere  along  the  frozen 
streams,  deep  in  holes  of  the  frozen  earth, 
muskrat  and  mink,  but  they  might  as  well  have 
been  in  solid  rock  so  far  as  Tawny  was  con- 
cerned.    He  could  not  get  them. 

There  came  a  day  when  Tawny  was  ex- 
ceedingly hard  pressed  from  early  that  morn- 
ing until  night.  He  had  not  tasted  food  for 
three  days  and  nights,  yet  on  that  day  the 
men  were  after  him  so  hot  that  he  had  to 
run  almost  constantly.  He  managed  to  elude 
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them,  but  when  the  night  fell  he  stopped  in 
some  scrub,  weak  and  trembling. 

Only  a  short  rest  was  his.  He  must  find 
food  or  die,  and  he  must  get  it,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, under  cover  of  night. 

All  that  night  he  hunted  but  got  nothing. 
He  was  still  hunting  when  the  dawn  came. 
With  the  coming  of  day  the  sky  darkened 
with  heavy  gray  clouds;  the  wind  whipped 
angrily  down  from  the  north  and  there  was  a 
threat  of  storm  in  the  air. 

Tawny  pushed  out  of  a  belt  of  timber  run- 
ning on  a  game  trail.  He  covered  the  outer 
circle  of  the  timber  only  to  lose  the  trail  in 
an  impenetrable  mass  of  dead  brush  and  rot- 
ting logs.  He  gave  it  up,  and,  with  nose  to 
the  ground,  presently  found  another  trail,  the 
scent  telling  him  it  was  rabbit.  Out  of  the 
woods  and  up  to  the  brow  of  a  bluff  this  trail 
led  him.  Down  the  other  side  he  ran,  half 
way  across  a  narrow  valley  to  a  frozen  run 
in  a  deep  narrow  cut.  He  leaped  across  the 
run  and  followed  on  to  a  wooded  hill. 
Through  the  thick-set  bushes  and  scrub  oak  he 
surged  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  cover  when 
he  dropped  flat  behind  some  brush. 
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He  had  almost  bumped  into  three  riflemen 
on  horses,  who  rode  up  on  a  hill  summit  be- 
yond the  circle  of  trees. 

There  was  no  time  to  run.  The  merest 
chance  saved  Tawny.  The  three  men  coun- 
seled as  to  the  direction  they  should  take. 
One  was  for  pushing  down  through  the  scrub, 
but  he  gave  in  to  the  other  two,  and  they  all 
turned  westward  along  the  hill  ridge. 

It  was  a  very  close  call  for  him  and  Tawny 
knew  it;  knew  it  even  better  than  any  ordi- 
nary dog,  for  Tawny  was  not  ordinary.  The 
close  call  got  on  his  nerves  and  tortured  him 
as  much  as  the  same  experience  might  torture 
a  man. 

He  waited  until  the  horsemen  dipped  out 
of  sight  over  the  hill  ridge  far  in  the  west. 
But  Tawny  knew  others  might  show  up  at  any 
moment. 

He  got  up  and  made  his  way  back  down  the 
hillside  to  a  point  about  midway  between  the 
top  and  the  little  stream  below.  A  shallow 
pocket  in  the  wooded  hill  under  a  broad  flat 
rock  invited  him. 

He  crawled  under.  The  space  covered 
him,  except  his  head.  He  was  very,  very 
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hungry  and  so  tired — tired  not  merely  in 
body,  but  tired  in  mind.  A  peculiar  numb 
feeling  went  through  him  and  he  wanted  to 
sleep.  He  dropped  his  head  on  his  forepaws 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  withered  leaves  clinging  to  the  scrub 
oaks  rattled  like  ghosts  of  a  life  that  had  been 
before  the  blasts  of  winter  came.  Along  the 
wooded  hill  all  was  still  save  for  the  dismal 
rattling  sounds  of  these  withered  leaves. 

The  leaden  clouds  loomed  darker  still  and 
presently  snow  came  spitting  down  with  the 
driving  wind.  The  weary  feeling  increased 
in  Tawny.  For  a  moment  he  was  as  sound 
asleep  as  he  might  be  in  the  circumstances. 
But  his  sleep  was  constantly  troubled  with  bad 
dreams  and  he  whined  and  shuddered. 
%  Suddenly  he  jerked  up  his  head,  wide 
awake  and  trembling.  He  saw  nothing  and 
heard  nothing  but  the  hissing  of  the  wind 
through  the  scrub  around  him. 

Again  he  dropped  his  massive  head  on  his 
big  forepaws.  His  weariness  was  worse  on 
that  day  than  ever  before. 

Twice  in  recent  days  he  had  come  within 
two  rods  of  the  poisoned  carcasses,  but  no 
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farther.  Once  he  saw  a  dead  gray  wolf  not 
far  from  the  feed.  Tawny  had  sniffed  the 
dead  wolf,  but  he  had  at  once  left  the  place. 
He  knew  what  the  trouble  was, — what  had 
happened  to  this  wolf  and  to  others. 

And  then  other  things  had  happened  on 
that  day  to  make  him  feel  utterly  depressed 
in  the  fight  for  his  life — the  worst  was  his  nar- 
row escape  from  a  trap.  He  knew  now  what 
traps  meant,  and  he  was  deathly  afraid  of 
them.  He  learned  that  the  men  concealed 
these  deadly  iron  things  in  the  snow.  It  trou- 
bled him  exceedingly.  He  was  always  afraid 
there  might  come  an  accident  to  him,  just  as 
one  had  already  come  concerning  these  traps. 

On  that  very  day  he  had  come  very  near  to 
having  a  fatal  accident  with  one  of  those 
things.    It  was  in  this  way: 

The  men  had  dragged  a  fresh  cow  head, 
untouched  with  poison,  three  miles  out  in  the 
hills.  Then  they  had  set  four  wolf  traps 
around  the  bait.  They  had  carefully  covered 
the  traps  and  chains  with  snow  and,  after  they 
left,  the  drifting  snow  had  aided  them  by  cov- 
ering up  all  signs  of  their  tracks.  But  this 
wind  was  not  altogether  ill  for  Tawny.  It 
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blew  the  snow  from  the  outer  rim  of  one  of 
the  trap  jaws;  thus  the  iron  protruded,  ever 
so  little,  from  the  frozen  snow.  But  it  was 
enough.     Tawny  saw  and  he  knew. 

He  ran  from  the  place  as  hard  as  if  an  en- 
emy had  been  after  him.  So  now,  here  he 
lay,  weak  and  starving,  but  afraid  to  hunt 
in  the  daylight.  The  horsemen  seemed  to 
him  to  be  more  and  more  numerous.  And 
the  incident  that  had  just  happened  troubled 
him  greatly.  He  never  knew  when  he  would 
run  into  some  of  those  hunting  him. 

To  add  to  his  trouble,  a  new  danger  had 
come.  Two  nights  before,  a  new  pack  of 
gray  wolves  had  crossed  the  frozen  river  from 
the  barren  country  on  the  south.  There  were 
not  many  of  these  wolves,  perhaps  a  half 
dozen,  but  a  desperate  pack  they  were.  If 
they  should  all  come  upon  him  in  the  night 
it  was  probable  he  could  not  beat  them  off. 
This  fear  troubled  him,  but  it  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  his  fear  and  dread  of  his  human 
enemies. 

Lying  almost  hidden,  as  he  was,  in  the 
pocket  under  the  rock,  he  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn.    All  that  Tawny  knew  was  that 
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he  was  miserable  and  suffering,  and  he  did 
not  know  any  way  out. 

A  great  weariness  grew  on  him.  He  again 
dropped  his  head  on  his  paws  and  lay  with 
his  eyes  closed  for  several  minutes  at  a  time; 
then  he  would  suddenly  raise  his  head,  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  showing  bloodshot,  but  the 
coloring  in  them  shining  with  an  unnatural 
fire,  as  it  does  with  all  starving  things. 

The  cold  wind  hissed  through  the  small 
trees  around  him  and  blew  the  snow  in  fine 
swirls  over  his  head  and  neck.  He  raised  his 
head  now  and  then  from  his  forepaws  to  look, 
but  finally  dropped  it  again  to  fall  into  a  long 
troubled  sleep.  In  that  dreamy  state  his  mind 
wandered.  Now  he  was  running  from  his  en- 
emies in  this  region,  and  then  he  seemed  to  be 
back  in  the  east  range  again,  and  he  was  run- 
ning from  the  place  where  the  two  cedars 
were,  and  where  the  little  pool  was,  and  again 
the  deadly  thing  cracked,  and  he  felt  a  sting 
in  his  flesh.  At  that  he  was  frightened  so 
much  he  awakened.  He  opened  his  eyes,  but 
again,  almost  immediately,  he  dropped  his 
head  and  slept.  Again  his  mind  wandered 
to  the  old  home  range,  but  it  was  to  wander 
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to  another  human — the  one  who  tossed  bits 
of  food  behind  his  horse  and  called,  always 
called  so  kindly  and  so  urgently  for  Tawny  to 
come  up.  Once  more  he  was  up  near  the 
cabin,  almost  in,  when  the  human  also  fright- 
ened him;  tried  to  throw  a  rope  over  his 
head!  and  again  Tawny  felt  not  only  fear  but 
a  terrible  disappointment.  It  came  to  him 
many  times  in  this  dream — the  thought  of  the 
rope,  but  as  often  as  it  came,  it  passed  and 
he  seemed  to  be  up  with  the  youth,  spring- 
ing upon  him  and  the  youth  seemed  to  be 
stroking  him  easily  and  talking  to  him  and 
the  world  was  wonderfully  good.  Tawny  lay 
under  the  rock,  sleeping  and  dreaming  and  so 
dreamed  the  day  away. 

Again  the  black  mantle  of  the  night  fell  and 
fell  with  wind  and  driving  snow. 

For  many  minutes  only  the  roaring  of  the 
steadily  rising  wind  came  to  his  ears.  Then 
came  other  sounds,  far  from  the  north;  borne 
down  by  the  wind — the  howls  of  the  new  pack 
of  timber  wolves  that  had  come  from  the 
barren  south  of  the  river. 

Somehow  they  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
Tawny.    Perhaps  he  didn't  care, — now.    He 
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again  dropped  his  big  head  on  his  paws  and 
lay  listless  with  eyes  closed,  and  he  dreamed. 
As  his  misery  deepened  his  thoughts  again 
went  back  to  the  boy  on  the  old  range  stand- 
ing in  the  cabin  door.  And  now  his  fear  of 
the  boy,  because  he  tried  to  throw  the  rope 
over  him,  became  less  and  less,  for,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  Tawny  seemed  to  see  the  boy  only 
talking  and  offering  him  food  and — rest. 
And  something  seemed  to  say,  "Go  back.  You 
can  trust  the  boy.  He  will  take  care  of  you." 
But  again  Tawny  opened  his  bloodshot 
eyes  and  looked  frightened,  for  something  else 
seemed  to  be  telling  of  those  who  had  hunted 
him  there,  and  as  often  as  he  thought  of  go- 
ing back,  the  miserable  thing  seemed  to  say, 
"Not  yet!    Not  yet!" 
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The  night  fell,  black  and  bitter  cold. 

Distress  of  mind  weakened  Tawny  almost 
as  much  as  lack  of  food.  He  did  not  move 
from  the  pocket  under  the  flat  rock  until  sev- 
eral hours  after  the  darkness  fell.  Then  he 
came  out,  and  started  toward  the  west.  He 
hunted  in  a  wide  circle,  finding  nothing,  and 
one  o'clock  brought  him  near  the  feeding 
grounds  of  the  cattle  on  Rush  Creek. 

Tawny  stopped,  threw  up  his  head  and 
looked  into  the  timber  toward  the  cattle. 
They  were  standing  in  bunches  close  together, 
using  the  heavy  thickets  for  wind  breaks. 
They  stood  with  their  heads  toward  the  wind, 
a  thing  all  cattle  do  in  cold  or  storm,  for  the 
thick  skin  of  their  rugged  heads  is  the  best 
part  of  their  body  to  offer  battle  to  the  ele- 
ments. 

Tawny  succeeded  in  edging  in  close  to  a 
number  huddling  together,  for  he  approached 
against  the  wind  in  their  rear.    They  did  not 
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see  him  nor  scent  him.  Suddenly  his  nose 
struck  a  scent;  he  followed  it  instantly.  It 
was  feed ;  he  knew  it.  He  loped  rapidly  along 
a  level  open  space,  swung  through  a  half  mile 
of  rolling  timber  land,  and  came  suddenly 
upon  the  shank  bone  of  a  freshly  killed  calf, 
nothing  more. 

Tawny, .all  unconscious  of  what  had  hap- 
pened here,  dropped  on  the  snow  and 
crunched  to  bits  every  part  of  the  green  bone 
and  ate  it. 

Licking  his  fangs  for  more,  he  smelled  care- 
fully all  about  the  place.  He  scented  noth- 
ing but  the  trail  of  wolves  leading  away  from 
the  spot.  Probably  Tawny  knew  it  was  a  kill 
of  the  wolves — he  must  have  known  this  be- 
cause the  wolf  smell  was  strong  here.  And 
then  something  told  him  he  was  safe  in  eating 
the  bone.  There  was  no  man-scent  about  it 
and  it  was  very  fresh  and  very  good.  He 
hunted  for  another  hour,  then  got  in  hiding, 
for  the  day  was  at  hand. 

Tawny  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  whole 

truth    about   the    fresh   bone.      A   calf   had 

strayed   that  evening  about  sundown.     The 

new  pack  of  wolves  had  come  in  to  make  a 
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kill  among  the  cattle,  and,  striking  the  easy 
trail  of  the  calf,  had  followed. 

The  next  morning  Charlie  Bell,  riding 
along  over  the  dips  and  swells  in  the  scatter- 
ing timber  to  the  northeast,  came  upon  the 
scene  of  the  kill.  Blood  and  bits  of  red  hair 
and  animal  tracks  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened to  one  of  his  calves. 

Charlie  saw  the  gray  wolf  tracks,  but,  plain- 
est of  all,  he  saw  the  huge  tracks  of  the  tre- 
mendous wild  dog.  To  Charlie  this  meant 
one  thing  only;  the  dog,  again  running  with 
the  timber  wolves,  had  been  the  main  killer 
in  the  matter. 

Charlie  verified  this,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  followed  the  back  trail,  and 
saw  where  the  tracks  of  the  dog  ran  along 
with  the  wolves — both  following  the  trail  of 
the  lost  calf. 

The  news,  along  with  much  more  concern- 
ing this  "monster"  dog,  reached  the  ears  of 
Lew  Harper  and  the  cattlemen  on  the  east 
range.  And  it  was  said  that  nobody  knew 
where  the  dog  would  next  strike  or  what  terri- 
tory he  might  invade.  The  reward  for  him 
was  increased  by  another  five  hundred  dollars. 
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March  came  with  no  change  in  the  bitter 
winter  weather.  Two  more  of  the  timber 
wolves  ate  of  the  poisoned  meat.  And  every 
night  one  of  these  beef  carcasses,  lying  deep 
in  a  snow  drift  where  the  wolves  had  dug 
down  to  it,  offered  a  tremendous  temptation 
to  Tawny. 

Night  after  night  he  stopped  in  his  hunger 
run  and  crept  down  into  the  hole  where  the 
frozen  meat  lay,  but  each  time  his  intelligence 
and  reason  ruled  him.  Whining  with  des- 
peration, he  would  get  out  of  the  hole  and 
run  on  in  the  night,  hunting,  hunting,  hunt- 
ing— always  hunting  for  game  or  feed  that 
was  fresh  and  not  tampered  with  by  man. 

Then  came  one  of  the  most  cunning  bits  of 
strategy  that  a  man  ever  concocted  to  destroy 
a  dog  or  wolf. 

The  idea  came  to  Charlie  Bell  late  one  cold 
afternoon,  when  he  shot  a  jack  rabbit,  one  of 
the  very  few  he  saw  during  that  long  winter. 
Charlie  had  just  rounded  a  spur  of  a  hill  and 
pulled  his  horse  to  a  stand  when  he  shot  the 
rabbit  fifty  yards  away  on  a  strip  of  level 
land. 

So  hard  was  the  snow  frozen  that  it  easily 
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bore  the  pony's  weight.  Charlie  did  not  at 
once  ride  up  to  the  rabbit,  but  acted  instantly 
on  the  idea  that  struck  him. 

A  few  rods  up  the  little  valley  was  a  clump 
of  trees;  near  these  a  number  of  dead  sun- 
flower stalks  that  had  stood  in  the  snow  and 
defied  the  wind  to  bring  them  down. 

Charlie  tied  his  horse  to  one  of  the  trees, 
walked  over  to  the  sunflower  stalks,  and,  after 
several  attempts,  he  contrived  to  break  one  of 
the  stalks  at  the  snow  line,  without  touching 
the  lower  end. 

All  the  while  Charlie  was  getting  the  sun- 
flower stalk  he  looked  often  at  the  dead  jack 
rabbit  some  distance  away  on  the  frozen  snow, 
and  the  man  muttered  to  himself. 

He  walked  up  to  a  wind-swept  spot  of  bar- 
ren ground  and  here  poured,  from  a  small  sack 
in  his  pocket,  some  of  the  deadly  strychnine 
crystals.  This  done,  he  again  looked  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sunflower,  being  careful  not 
to  touch  that  end.  His  eyes  flashed  with  satis- 
faction when  he  saw  a  small  cavity  left  in  the 
pith  where  the  stock  had  broken. 

It  required  several  minutes  for  him  to  work 
the  untouched  end  of  the  sunflower  stalk  into 
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the  tiny  mound  of  strychnine  until  he  had 
much  of  the  poison  in  the  end  of  it.  Then 
carefully  holding  this  end  up,  he  got  on  his 
horse  and  slowly  rode  across  the  snow  to  the 
rabbit.  A  large  wound  in  the  rabbit's  side 
made  it  easy  to  put  in  the  poison.  The  pony 
stood  quiet  while  Charlie  worked  for  a  full 
minute. 

He  examined  the  lower  end  of  the  stalk  and 
found  that  he  had  succeeded.  Well  pleased 
with  his  work,  Charlie  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  away  at  a  gallop,  carrying  the  sunflower 
stalk  a  long  distance  before  he  threw  it  away. 

That  night  he  was  proud  of  his  cunning. 
He  was  certain  that  the  rabbit  would  destroy 
either  a  timber  wolf  or  the  dog,  and  he  pro- 
foundly hoped  it  would  be  the  dog.  He  slept 
but  little  that  night  in  his  great  expectation. 
He  was  up  with  the  dawn  and  riding  hard 
into  the  hills  to  the  northeast,  where  he  had 
left  the  jack  rabbit. 

It  was  to  be  a  day  of  sunlight,  for  the  sun 
peeped  up  just  as  Charlie  topped  a  ridge  and 
rode  down  toward  the  rabbit. 

"Gone!"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  eyes  snapped 
with  excitement.  He  saw  all  about  the  place, 
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the  huge  tracks  of  the  wild  dog,  and  no  other 
tracks  but  his.  The  rabbit  was  gone,  but  it 
was  plain  the  dog  had  not  eaten  it  there.  If 
he  had  there  would  have  been  some  fur  and 
the  marks  of  his  feet  on  the  snow  where  he 
had  stood. 

No,  he  had  picked  it  up  and  run  east  with 
it,  for  his  leaps  showed  he  was  running.  The 
tracks  were  so  plain  that  Charlie  could  easily 
follow,  sometimes  at  a  gallop.  But  at  times 
he  came  to  drifts  over  long  grass  where  his 
horse  broke  through  and  he  was  delayed. 

Finally  he  rode  down  to  the  edge  of  a  deep 
draw.  There,  on  the  snow,  were  the  signs 
that  the  dog  had  stopped  and  eaten  a  part  of 
the  rabbit.  From  this  place  the  dog  tracks 
led  down  the  draw  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, then  dipped  sharply  into  a  long,  deep 
gorge,  thickly  studded  with  huge  bowlders, 
vast  thickets  and  bramble  tangles,  together 
with  many  elm  trees. 

Charlie  bemoaned  his  luck  as  he  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tree  and  began  the  difficult  task  of 
tracking  through  the  brush  on  foot.  Many 
times  he  lost  the  trail,  where  the  frozen  ground 
was  swept  bare  of  snow. 
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For  hours  Charlie  Bell  worked  to  follow 
the  trail.  The  bare  spaces  that  lay  for  long 
stretches  under  jutting  rocks  on  the  north  side 
of  the  canyon  caused  him  no  end  of  trouble. 
At  last  he  was  about  to  give  it  up  when  he 
emerged  within  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon  where  it  lost  itself  on  a  broad  open 
plain. 

Charlie's  heart  beat  high  again.  There  on 
the  snow,  in  the  already  gathering  twilight, 
were  the  big  tracks  of  the  wild  dog,  leading 
on,  still  on  toward  the  east.  Charlie  was  both 
disgusted  and  elated.  Disgusted  because  it 
was  so  late,  elated  at  what  he  saw.  It  was 
plain  that  the  dog,  by  his  tracks,  was  not  only 
rnoving  very  slowly,  but  that  he  was  also  stag- 
gering like  a  drunken  man. 

As  Charlie  bent  down  to  look,  the  full  moon 
peeped  over  a  long  line  of  trees  on  the  east  to 
flood  the  valley  with  light. 

The  dog  had  plainly  fallen,  time  after  time 
and  yet  the  trail  led  on — a  half  mile,  for 
Charlie  followed  it;  and  every  instant  he  ex- 
pected to  see  a  dark  form  ahead  of  him  on  the 
moonlit  snow. 

Exasperated  that  this  did  not  happen, 
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Charlie  made  his  way  back  to  his  horse,  tak- 
ing two  hours  or  more  to  accomplish  it.  He 
mounted,  rode  in  a  wide  circle  to  reach  the 
level  plain,  where  he  again  found  the  dog's 
trail.  He  had  no  trouble  following  it,  until 
he  came  to  a  thick  woods.  Charlie  made  a 
hurried  search  in  the  woods,  but  the  shadows 
became  too  heavy.  Besides  he  was  very  cold. 
"Get  him  in  the  morning  in  less  than  an 
hour;  he's  done!"  he  told  himself  as  he 
wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  hard  up  the  val- 
ley trail  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  night 
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PROBABLY  in  no  place  in  the  world  is  the 
weather  subject  to  such  swift  and  striking 
changes  as  in  Kansas.  Almost  unbelievable, 
as  it  seems,  the  first  third  of  September  has 
been  known  to  have  a  burning  temperature 
hovering  above  the  century  mark,  and,  within 
two  weeks,  not  only  killing  frosts,  but  hard 
freezes  with  thin  ice  upon  the  streams. 

And  likewise,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
winter,  with  the  most  astonishing  suddenness, 
melts  into  warm  spring.  This  latter  was  what 
happened  during  the  middle  of  this  March. 

The  weather  that  night  after  Charlie  Bell 
got  into  bed  changed  to  a  warmth  astonish- 
ing. He  opened  the  door  of  his  cabin  the 
next  morning  to  feel  a  warm  south  wind  blow- 
ing in  his  face.  Water  was  dripping  from  the 
roof  of  his  cabin;  the  snow  had  begun  melt- 
ing an  hour  before  daylight. 

Taking  time  to  snatch  only  a  few  bites  of 
breakfast,  Charlie  again  mounted  his  horse 
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and  was  all  ready  to  ride  east,  when  two  of  the 
men  came  riding  along  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
shouting  for  him  to  come  in  on  a  chase  after 
two  timber  wolves  that  had  just  run  out  of 
the  Bend.  Charlie  joined  them  and  the  three 
horsemen  ran  the  wolves  for  five  miles  before 
the  beasts  eluded  them  in  a  heavily  wooded 
valley. 

The  delay  made  Charlie  several  hours  later 
than  he  would  have  been  had  he  started  east 
when  first  ready. 

It  was  already  mid-afternoon  when  he 
reached  the  second  gorge.  He  urged  his  tired 
horse  around  the  hillside  and  put  him  at  a 
gallop  toward  the  level  far  below,  while 
sweeping  all  the  plain  with  eyes  like  a  hawk 
looking  for  some  form  on  the  snow. 

Arrived  at  the  valley  land,  Charlie  noticed 
that  the  tracks  of  the  big  dog  were  already  fast 
fading  under  the  rapidly  melting  snow,  and 
as  he  rode  along  this  level  stretch  his  horse 
plodded  at  a  walk,  breaking  through  the  snow 
at  every  step. 

Charlie  crossed  the  level  and  rode  into  the 
belt  of  timber,  watching  the  dog's  tracks  at 
every  step  of  the  way.    Certainly  the  dog  had 
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been  traveling  very,  very  slow.  How  much 
farther  would  he  hold  on? 

But  again,  in  less  than  a  half  mile,  another 
ravine  loomed  and  the  trail  led  down  into 
its  depths.  This  ravine  was  not  so  steep  and 
Charlie  put  his  horse  to  the  bottom. 

For  an  hour  he  followed  the  trail  with  dif- 
ficulty, lost  it  altogether,  picked  it  up  again 
beyond  a  stretch  of  barren  gray  rocks;  again 
lost  it,  and  again  picked  it  up  on  some  thaw- 
ing gravel  where  the  dog  had  evidently 
stopped  to  drink  of  water  coursing  free  at  the 
edge  of  the  ice. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Charlie,  "when  he 
drinks,  he  stops  pretty  quick!"  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  a  new  expectancy,  as  he  pushed 
out  into  a  broad,  level  woods  and  looked 
through  the  trees  forward. 

But,  to  Charlie's  amazement,  the  trail  still 
held  on;  the  tracks  showed  time  after  time 
the  dog  had  lurched  sidewise,  fallen,  then 
struggled  to  his  feet  to  drag  himself  on 
through  the  snow. 

Twilight  found  Charlie  Bell  at  the  edge  of 
a  small  willow  swale  and  here  he  lost  the 
tracks  in  the  gathering  darkness.  The  night 
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was  warm,  the  sky  overcast  with  clouds  and 
the  only  sound  was  the  listless,  unceasing 
drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  water  from  the  wet 
willows.  Charlie  mumbled  bitter  complaints 
to  himself  and  looked  down  the  swale  toward 
the  farther  end.  He  saw  no  sign  of  the  dog 
— nothing  but  the  sober  gloom  of  the  fast 
gathering  night. 

Again  he  knew  he  must  wait  for  another 
day.  He  turned  his  horse  westward  and  told 
himself  that  the  next  day  would  bring  him 
the  dead  dog.  The  tracks  would  still  be  plain 
enough  even  though  the  snow  melted  all  night. 

Charlie  found  hard  riding  that  night.  The 
crusts  on  the  drifts  were  all  soft  and  twice 
he  had  to  dismount  to  allow  his  horse  to  get 
out  of  a  gulch  where  he  had  floundered. 

Finally  he  rode  down  into  the  long  cut  of 
bare  ground  that  led  to  his  cabin.  The  going 
was  easy  here  and  Charlie  had  time  to  think. 

He  remembered  the  trail  of  the  dog  led 
east,  always  east.  The  dog  then  was  trying  to 
flee  the  Rush  Creek  region  and  get  back  to  the 
rough  country  west  of  Fort  Riley.  That  was, 
if  the  dog  lived,  which  did  not  seem  likely. 
But  if  Charlie  did  lose  the  trail  he  must  ride 
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east  and  tell  Bud  Young,  Lew  Harper  and  the 
others. 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  evening,  he  gave 
it  up.  He  had  ridden  all  day,  picked  up  the 
dog's  trail  once  more  only  to  lose  it  later  in 
a  shallow  stream  flowing  between  two  thin 
borders  of  ice. 

Charlie  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  hunt 
yet  a  few  days  more,  then  if  he  found  noth- 
ing he  would  ride  down  to  the  eastern  range 
and  spread  the  news  there.  As  he  sat  on  his 
horse  thinking,  the  full  moon  pushed  up  to 
show  any  dark  object  that  might  loom  on  the 
snow.  This  made  Charlie  act.  Surely  that 
dog  was  already  done  for !  Sure !  It  couldn't 
be  otherwise!  Look  at  the  trail  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  water!  Sure!  The  only  thing 
was  to  find  him  now! 

And  Charlie  Bell  tied  his  horse  and  set  out 
on  foot  to  look  at  every  foot  of  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  small  stream. 
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That  night  when  Tawny  came  suddenly 
upon  the  dead  jack  rabbit  lying  on  the  snow, 
he  scarcely  stopped  to  sniff  it.  There  was 
reason  for  this.  Less  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  he  heard  the  howls  of  three  timber 
wolves.  The  feed  was  too  precious  to  risk 
battling  for.  Tawny  picked  up  the  rabbit 
and  ran  easily  with  it  to  the  long  deep  draw. 

Here  he  gorged  himself  with  the  deadly 
meat,  never  stopping  to  taste  it.  He  started 
eastward  down  the  draw  and  swung  into  a  cut 
between  two  high  hills,  when  he  felt  as  if  a 
knife  stabbed  him  in  the  vitals;  he  became 
deathly  sick.  Bright  flashes  of  fire  shot 
through  his  brain.  He  stumbled  down  a 
sharp  jump-off  and  there  on  the  barren 
ground,  with  the  snow  blowing  on  him,  he 
disgorged  the  poisoned  meat. 

But  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  all  the 
danger. 
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He  struggled  to  his  feet  and  started  on,  ter- 
rible pains  in  his  head,  fire  flashing  before 
his  eyes,  pains  in  his  vitals — torturing  him. 
Tawny  was  hardly  conscious,  but  the  will  to 
live  and  the  instinct  to  get  to  safety  never  quite 
left  him.  He  knew  instinctively  that  in  his 
present  condition  his  enemies  would  make 
short  work  of  him  if  they  found  him.  He 
must  get  somewhere  where  he  could  hide  from 
them. 

He  stumbled  on,  tumbled  down  into  a  gorge 
where  thickets  and  bushes  grew.  Struggling 
with  what  eyesight  was  left,  and  with  what 
scent  was  left,  he  pushed  around  a  thicket  to 
find  a  depression  filled  with  withered  leaves. 
Into  this  he  stumbled  and  somehow  got  back 
out  of  sight  under  the  roots  and  earth,  and  thus 
found  a  cover  for  his  body. 

Here  he  lay  while  Charlie  Bell  hunted  for 
him.  When  Tawny  heard  the  mumbling 
words  of  the  man  and  heard  his  boots  mak- 
ing a  clatter  on  the  loose  stones  below,  the 
dog's  wits  were  quickened  a  bit.  His  great 
danger  stimulated  him  just  as  a  great  danger 
will  fill  a  weakened  wild  thing  with  a  strength 
seemingly  impossible. 
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And  it  happened  that  day  that  when  Char- 
lie Bell,  angry  at  his  ill  luck  in  losing  the 
trail,  doubled  back  toward  his  horse  to  pick 
up  the  tracks  where  he  had  lost  them,  Tawny 
got  out  of  the  shelter,  struggled  along  the  side 
of  the  gorge  until  he  was  far  below,  then  got 
to  the  open  plain.  And  there,  dangerous  as 
it  was  for  him,  he  fought  on  until  he  crossed 
to  a  belt  of  timber. 

Night  found  him  on  the  lee  side  of  a  steep 
creek  bank.  With  the  sight  and  sound  of  the 
man  gone,  Tawny  lapsed  into  a  half-conscious, 
dreamy  state,  and  there  he  lay  until  the  dawn. 

Again  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  staggered 
on  to  the  east,  always  to  the  east,  for  Tawny 
in  his  fearful  condition  had  one  unalterable 
purpose. 

Something  told  him  his  end  was  near.  He 
wanted  now  but  one  thing.  When  his  end  did 
come  he  wanted  to  be  at  last  where  he  could 
see  the  boy  who  used  to  call  kindly  to  him 
and  toss  bits  of  safe  food  to  eat. 

Yes,  Tawny  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
the  end  was  coming,  and  still  something  far 
back  in  his  brain — for  all  thought  was  dim 
and  strange  to  him  now — something  told  him 
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that  the  boy — miles  away — if  he  could  be 
reached,  might  help. 

All  fear  of  Tom  Harper  was  gone  out  of 
Tawny's  heart  and  brain.  Nothing  mattered 
now,  if  he  could  only  reach  the  cabin,  the  little 
house  where  he  had  watched  that  night  from 
the  near  hilltop — watched  the  dark  house  and 
the  sleeping  boy.  For  Tawny  had  never  for- 
gotten this.  He  remembered  who  seemed 
kind  to  him  just  as  a  sensitive  child  remembers 
who  was  good  to  him. 

All  thought  of  the  boy  trying  to  cast  the 
rope  was  gone  out  of  Tawny's  mind.  He  re- 
membered only  the  good.  Tawny's  was  a  love 
that  casteth  out  all  fear.  With  his  weakness 
and  sickness  there  was  a  stiffness  of  the  legs 
that  comes  in  all  poisoned  dogs  whether  they 
live  or  die — a  thing  it  would  be  well  for  all 
human  beings  to  remember. 

On  Tawny  stumbled  and  staggered  and 
dragged  himself,  sometimes  along  level 
spaces,  sometimes  winding  his  painful  way 
around  hills  that  he  could  not  climb,  some- 
times beside  the  edges  of  little  wooded  brooks 
and  at  last  beside  the  still  waters  of  an  open 
peaceful  stream;  it  was  here  that  he  waded  in, 
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and  finding  the  cooling  waters  grateful  to  his 
fevered  body,  he  walked  for  a  long  distance. 
The  cool  water  revived  him;  he  drank  time 
after  time  and  waded  slowly  out  on  the  east 
side,  for  always  Tawny  was  traveling  east. 

Often  he  lay  down  and  trembled  and 
panted,  but  as  often  as  he  did  this  he  struggled 
to  his  feet  and  staggered  on. 

Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  seven  days  of 
this  struggle  went  on  and  Tawny  tasted  noth- 
ing but  water.  But  he  was  not  the  first  dog 
with  a  great  body  and  mind  that  has  made 
this  fearful  fight  against  death  by  poison. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  Tawny 
was  in  the  outer  fringes  of  the  woods  along 
Dixon's.  He  was  an  hour  moving  and  drop- 
ping down,  and  moving  again  across  the  few 
rods  of  woods  and  the  shallow  creek. 

Finally  he  made  it,  got  out  in  the  open  on 
the  other  side,  where  he  saw  the  hut. 

Night  had  fallen.  A  light  gleamed  through 
the  west  window  of  the  cabin.  The  window 
was  open.  From  inside  came  the  boy's  voice 
singing. 

Yes,  it  was  he,  the  one  human. 

Three  times  Tawny  got  to  his  feet  and  three 
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times  he  fell.  Half  conscious,  almost  blind, 
he  got  up.  On  he  staggered,  across  the  level, 
around  the  corner  of  the  cabin  and  up  to  the 
closed  door  on  the  east. 

A  faint  noise  outside,  a  whine,  something 
touching  the  door, — the  boy  stopped  singing. 
Silence. 

Had  there  really  been  a  sound  outside  the 
door?  Or  was  it  only  the  wind?  Tom 
Harper  crossed  from  the  front  end  of  the 
room  and  opened  the  door. 

The  light  from  the  lamp  streamed  on  the 
terrible  wreck  of  a  great  dog,  helpless,  with 
moaning  whines  and — Tom  Harper  never  for- 
got— the  faint  attempt  to  wag  a  tail. 

"Poisoned!"  was  the  only  word  he  uttered 
and  supposed  that  he  had  at  last  found  the 
great  dog  only  to  see  him  die.  He  worked 
with  infinite  care  to  get  him  inside. 

It  was  noon  of  that  same  day  that  Charlie 
Bell  rode  in  from  the  west.  The  first  man 
he  saw  was  Bud  Young.  It  was  a  satisfactory 
conference. 

"Sure,  Charlie!  You  bet  we'll  pay  you  for 
your  trouble,"  called  out  the  energetic  Bud 
as  the  two  men  separated.  "I'll  tell  all  the 
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men  to  be  on  the  lookout.    We'll  be  watch- 
ing.   If  he  shows  up  here  we'll  sure  see  him!" 

And  that  was  how  matters  stood  when 
Tawny  reached  the  boy  and  the  little  log  hut 
that  early  morning  on  Dixon's. 

There  were  more  than  two  dozen  trail 
hounds  among  the  cattlemen  here  this  year 
and  Old  Wiley  Cooper  owned  two  wolf 
hounds,  hounds  that  had  been  tried  and  found 
very  satisfactory  in  battles  with  wolves. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  were  all  getting 
into  their  spring  quarters,  for  the  cattle  were 
already  being  driven  up  from  the  south  to  this 
rapidly  greening  range. 

Unfortunately,  Lew  Harper,  the  one  man 
on  the  range  who  could  have  made  all  this 
business  right  before  every  other  man,  Lew 
was  gone  after  more  cattle — wouldn't  be  back 
for  four  weeks. 

But  Tom  tried  to  put  this  out  of  his  mind 
for  the  time.  If  he  could  but  make  the  great 
dog  live,  he  could  think  about  the  other  later. 
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For  a  week  Tawny  lay  in  the  cabin,  hang- 
ing to  life  only  by  a  frail  thread.  Then  he 
began  to  eat.  In  another  two  weeks  he  was 
remarkably  improved.  In  a  month  he  was 
fully  recovered,  and  a  beautiful  dog  he  was. 
Weighing  full  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
his  glossy  reddish  coat  was  a  joy  to  feel.  And 
feel  it  and  stroke  it,  Tom  did  many  times  the 
while  looking  into  Tawny's  wonderful,  intel- 
ligent eyes,  eyes  that  surely  told,  if  a  dog's 
eyes  ever  told,  that  he  was  a  good  dog. 

But  as  yet  Tom  knew  his  dog  was  far  from 
safe.  All  the  men  far  and  wide  had  terrible 
grievances  against  him,  grievances  and  be- 
liefs that  Tom  Harper  never  in  the  least  be- 
lieved were  justified,  but  he  knew  that 
Tawny's  danger  was  no  less  on  this  account. 

So  Tom  believed,  in  his  own  way,  and  he 
profoundly  believed,  that  Lew  Harper  was 
the  only  man  on  the  range  who  could  per- 
suade the  men  to  let  the  dog  alone, — let  him 
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alone  and  take  the  chance  of  running  wild 
again. 

There  were  those  afterward,  when  it  was 
all  over,  who  said  Tom  made  a  mistake  in 
this.  They  said  he  should  have  told  some 
of  the  other  men  about  having  the  dog,  and 
they  intimated  that  he  might  have  been  left 
alone.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not  will  never 
be  known.  Tom  Harper  was  but  a  boy,  not 
yet  quite  fifteen.  Nevertheless,  all  things 
considered,  he  may  have  done  what  was  best. 

At  any  rate  Tom  did  what  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved was  best.  He  kept  the  big  dog  hidden 
in  the  hut,  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  Lew 
Harper.  Lew's  four  weeks  had  passed  and 
it  would  be  still  two  more  weeks  before  he 
would  make  the  range  with  a  herd  of  cattle 
from  the  south. 

Anxious  days  these  were  for  Tom  Harper. 
Day  and  night  he  was  fearful,  as  any  highly 
sensitive  boy  would  be  in  the  circumstances, 
that  his  dog  would  be  discovered  and  that 
violently  angry  men,  men  with  outraged  feel- 
ings, would  demand  that  he  either  destroy  the 
dog  himself  or  turn  him  over  to  them  for 
destruction. 
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Men  were  so  strange  to  Tom  Harper.  He 
could  ride  with  the  best  of  them,  and,  if 
necessary,  shoot  with  the  best  of  them,  but  he 
always  felt  a  timidity  when  near  them.  He 
was  both  sensitive  and  endowed  with  a  vivid 
imagination.  The  fact  that  all  men,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  thought  nothing  of  killing  wild 
things,  made  him  feel  that  they  were  very 
strange.  And  these  things  made  him  all  the 
more  anxious  for  his  dog. 

In  the  cabin  at  night  when  the  light  was  lit 
Tom  would  feed  the  dog  and  talk  to  him. 
"Tawny,  you're  a  good  dog — I  know  you 
are,"  Tom  would  say,  and  Tawny  would  come 
up  close  and  lay  his  big  head  on  Tom's  knee 
and  look  up  at  him  with  eyes  that  told  he 
was  good  all  through. 

Tom's  hut  was  in  a  lonely  spot,  and  thus 
far  no  man  had  come  near.  The  time  passed ; 
Lew  Harper  would  be  back  now  in  another 
week;  then  Tom  would  lay  the  case  before 
him.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  constantly 
afraid  that  somebody  would  come  up  while 
he  was  away  and  find  the  dog  in  the  cabin  or, 
what  would  be  worse,  let  him  out.  And  he 
would  certainly  go  out  if  any  man  opened  the 
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door.  Tom  knew  that;  knew  that  he  was 
desperately  afraid  of  every  other  mortal  but 
himself.  And  if  he  once  did  get  out  the  re- 
sults would  likely  be  a  tragedy. 

Again  spring  had  come  to  this  Kansas  val- 
ley and  hills.  A  green  mantle  lay  on  hillside 
and  lowlands  and  the  wild  flowers  lifted  up 
their  blooms  to  feel  the  kiss  of  the  morning 
sun.  Once  again,  the  false  Solomon's  seal 
with  their  snowy  blossoms  looked  above 
masses  of  green  leaves  on  low  moist  banks 
along  the  Republican.  Growing  in  the  rocky 
woodlands,  as  always  at  this  time  of  year, 
along  Dixon's  were  the  beautiful  red  flowers 
of  the  wild  columbine,  nodding  from  the  top 
of  their  slender  stems  in  the  soft  warm  breezes 
of  spring. 

The  woodpeckers  were  hammering  on  the 
trees  in  the  woods  along  the  river.  From 
every  ravine  and  shady  woodland  came  the 
clear,  sweet  whistle  of  the  redbird.  Along 
the  sunny  hillslopes  crows  walked  sedately 
about  as  if  proud  of  their  greenish-black 
plumage  flashing  in  the  morning  sun. 

Each  morning,  when  Tom  Harper  rode 
forth,  he  saw  from   the  hilltops   the  green 
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fringes  of  willows,  along  both  margins  of  the 
Republican,  reaching  far  into  the  west.  And 
the  river  rippling  and  smiling  and  dancing  in 
silvery  flashes  came  winding  down  on  its  eter- 
nal course  toward  the  east. 

Tom  adopted  the  best  rule  for  safety  he 
could  think  of  for  his  dog.  He  locked  him 
in  the  cabin  during  the  day,  always  making 
it  a  point  to  get  back  to  the  hut  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day  to  see  if  all  were  well 
with  Tawny. 

Only  after  the  night  fell  did  he  take  his  dog 
out  for  exercise.  At  first  Tawny  did  not  know 
what  Tom  wanted  when  he  snapped  a  long 
rope  in  the  collar  and  pulled  gently.  Tawny 
didn't  know  what  was  wanted,  for  he  had 
never  been  led.  But  he  learned  with  marvel- 
ous quickness,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  did  learn 
what  Tom  wanted,  he  proved  that  he  was 
glad  to  obey. 

Tom  would  hold  the  end  of  the  rope,  and 
take  the  dog  out  for  a  mile,  sometimes  more, 
and  play  with  him  while  they  took  the  hike. 

One  thing  in  particular  gave  Tom  some 
anxiety.  This  was  the  deep,  roaring  bark  of 
Tawny  as  he  leaped  upon  the  boy  telling  him 
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by  his  barks  how  glad  he  was  that  things 
were  all  so  fine. 

When  out  exercising  the  dog  at  these  times, 
Tom  was  always  afraid  that  some  belated 
cowman  would  come  along  and  make  the  dis- 
covery. And  during  these  anxious  days  of 
waiting  for  Lew,  but  one  thought  kept  com- 
ing to  the  boy  over  and  over.  The  men  would 
say  it  was  a  crazy  idea  to  take  chances  keep- 
ing the  dog,  no  matter  how  tame  he  seemed. 
Cattle  were  worth  too  much  money  to  take 
chances.  Kill  the  dog  and  kill  him  quick. 
That  was  the  thing  that  not  only  made  Tom 
afraid  when  he  took  Tawny  out  for  the  neces- 
sary exercise,  but  it  even  troubled  him  in  his 
sleep.  He  got  more  and  more  nervous  about 
the  matter.  So  much  so  that  he  finally  quit 
taking  Tawny  any  distance  and  confined  the 
exercise  to  a  number  of  trots  to  a  clump  of 
trees  a  little  south  of  the  house.  And  so 
afraid  was  Tom  that  he  would  talk  a  little 
sternly  to  Tawny  when  he  barked,  telling 
him  to  "keep  still." 

Tawny  quickly  learned  this;  it  took  some 
of  the  joy  out  of  him,  that  was  very  plain,  and 
as  he  looked  up  at  Tom  out  of  the  corners  of 
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his  eyes  he  seemed  to  say,  "Tom,  you  seem 
awful  quiet  and  troubled  about  something. 
I  don't  have  the  least  idea  what  it  is;  but  no 
matter,  I'll  be  quiet  because  you  think  it  best." 

Another  week  passed,  and  still  Lew  Har- 
per did  not  come.  But  a  tired,  dusty  horse- 
man came  riding  across  the  hills  one  evening 
and  told  Tom  he  had  passed  Lew  and  his 
herd  at  Abilene.  "He'll  come  in  soon  now!" 
the  horseman  shouted  as  he  rode  on. 

Tom's  trust  in  Tawny  was  so  great  now  that 
he  no  longer  led  the  dog,  but  let  him  free. 
After  the  manner  of  his  kind,  Tawny  ran  in 
front  of  Tom,  sniffing  every  rock,  bush  and 
bunch  of  grass  in  their  path.  But  he  never 
seemed  to  forget  Tom  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time,  and  after  he  had  sniffed  a 
little  forward,  he  would  run  back,  smile  in  his 
own  doggie  way,  then  run  on  again  to  hunt 
and  shortly  come  back  to  repeat  his  joyous 
greeting.    All  this  after  dark. 

When  Tom  turned  to  go  home,  Tawny 
came  instantly  at  a  word  and  they  traveled 
back  together.  Some  nights  Tom  would  call 
the  dog  close  as  they  walked  back  through  the 
moonlit  woods  along  Dixon's.    At  such  times, 
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he  kept  his  hand  on  Tawny's  broad  head.  He 
could  easily  do  this  because  Tawny  stood  so 
high,  all  of  thirty-four  inches  at  the  shoul- 
ders. 

After  the  first  few  nights  with  the  dog  in 
the  open  Tom  had  taken  him  up  through  the 
woods  along  the  creek  because  he  believed  he 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  seen  if  one  of  the 
cattlemen  did  ride  past. 

Night  after  night  the  two  came  down  along 
the  gravelly  edge  of  the  creek.  The  only 
sounds  at  these  times  were  made  by  the  trick- 
ling of  the  water  pushing  around  little  drifts, 
and  now  and  then  the  crunching  sounds  made 
by  Tom's  boots  on  the  coarse  gravel. 

Tom  had  not  yet  taken  up  his  sleeping 
quarters  outside;  his  bunk  was  in  the  cabin. 
This  bunk  was  a  rather  long  affair  and  gave 
Tawny  plenty  of  room  to  sleep  at  the  foot. 

After  lighting  the  single  coal-oil  lamp, 
Tom  would  gently  play  and  wool  Tawny  for 
a  little  time,  then  they  would  both  get  to  bed, 
Tawny  at  the  foot;  and  each  night  Tom 
would  go  to  sleep,  troubled  and  worried,  and 
wishing  the  time  wTould  hurry  up  when  Lew 
would  come  back.    For  Tom  had  always  left 
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all  things  to  Lew — Lew  Harper,  the  brawny, 
hard-riding  Lew — a  man  for  storms  and  bat- 
tles and  dealing  with  men.  It  must  be  left  to 
Lew — all  would  depend  on  him. 

As  the  time  came  when  Lew  was  to  return, 
Tom  depended  on  him  returning;  he  should 
be  found  first  on  the  valley  to  the  east.  And 
by  evening  of  the  next  day  Lew  should  be 
back. 

The  truth  was  that  Lew  Harper  came  in  a 
day  earlier  with  the  cattle  than  Tom  sup- 
posed he  would.  Tom  was  in  the  extreme 
northwest  part  of  the  range  when  Lew,  with 
his  Texas  Longhorns,  loomed  in  view  at  the 
Republican  River. 

All  the  forenoon  the  cattle  streamed  across 
the  river  and  across  the  reservation  toward  the 
north — black,  fawn,  red,  spotted,  brindle  cat- 
tle with  tremendous  horns  moving  slowly 
along  the  dusty  trails  to  be  driven  finally  into 
the  hill  country  where  the  canyon  trail  dipped 
into  the  valley. 

Lew  spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  riding 
among  the  cattle  and  checking  them  up.  He 
told  himself  that  before  evening  of  the  next 
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day,  if  he  did  not  see  Tom  sooner,  he  would 
ride  down  to  the  cabin  on  Dixon's  and  see 
how  things  were  with  the  boy.  And  the  truth 
was  that  there  was  never  a  day  that  at  some 
hour  of  it  Lew  did  not  think  of  Tom.  Strong 
and  brawny  and  rough-looking  Lew — there 
was  a  deep  feeling  in  him  that  reached  out 
constantly  toward  this  one  young  brother. 

Now  if  Tom  had  known  that  Lew  had  come 
in  that  morning  it  is  very  likely  that  he  could 
have  prevented  a  very  unfortunate  thing. 
But  Tom  did  not  know.  So  often  in  this 
world  if  we  could  only  know  things!  But 
all  we  can  do  is  our  best.  That's  how  it  was 
with  Tom  Harper. 

That  last  night  he  did  not  take  Tawny  for 
so  long  a  ramble.  He  hurried  back  with  him 
after  he  had  taken  him  a  little  way  up  the 
creek.  He  patted  Tawny's  glossy  coat  and 
talked  to  him  only  a  brief  time,  then  got  to 
bed. 

Tom  was  up  at  dawn.  He  fed  and  petted 
Tawny  as  usual,  telling  him  as  if  he  were  a 
human  that  in  a  few  days  more  all  this  worry 
and  care  would  be  over. 
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It  depended  only  on  the  coming  of  Lew 
Harper.  With  a  final  pat  Tom  shut  the  door 
and  rode  away. 

Tawny  did  a  strange  thing  on  this  morn- 
ing, a  thing  he  had  not  done  before.  Always 
before,  when  Tom  went  away,  Tawny  made 
the  best  of  it,  lying  quietly  on  the  floor  or 
on  the  bunk  until  he  heard  Tom's  voice  out- 
side. But  on  this  morning  the  dog  was  rest- 
less. A  little  after  Tom  went  away  Tawny 
got  to  his  feet,  paced  the  floor  nervously,  emit- 
ting low,  anxious  whines. 

At  that  same  momentous  hour  Lew  Harper, 
thinking  Tom  would  be  likely  to  be  near  the 
big  herd  on  the  lower  valley  by  the  Kaw 
River,  was  riding  across  the  hills  toward  the 
east. 

It  was  a  fine  spring  day,  but  Tom  could 
not  appreciate  this.  He  had  been  wondering 
since  he  got  up  how  Lew  would  take  the  mat- 
ter, and  wondering  what  the  men  would  do  if 
Lew  agreed  the  dog  should  live.  Tom  was 
the  more  troubled  as  the  time  came,  for  he 
was  afraid  it  might  make  ill  feeling  among 
some  of  the  men  and  Lew,  and  above  every- 
thing Tom  wanted  peace.  And  anxiety  he 
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did  have,  more  than  might  be  supposed;  this 
dog  meant  more  to  Tom  Harper  than  mere 
words  can  express.  For,  while  Tom's  life 
was  a  happy  one  in  a  way,  it  was  a  lonely  life. 
He  lived  and  had  to  live  where  Nature  had 
put  him.  This  great  dog  would  be  all  he 
would  ask.  What  would  the  outcome  be? 
Tom  suffered  mentally  on  this  morning  just 
because  he  imagined  so  strongly  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  might  decide  against  his 
dog. 

He  rode  his  usual  horse — the  black  thor- 
oughbred, Starface.  This  horse  seemed  un- 
usually watchful  on  this  morning.  He  held 
his  head  a  little  higher  than  usual,  he  pricked 
his  ears  forward,  moved  them  alternately  back 
and  forth,  nervously  telling  in  his  horse  way 
that  while  he  was  not  actually  frightened  at 
something,  yet  he  was  unusually  alert  for 
things  that  might  frighten  him. 

At  least  this  was  as  it  seemed  to  Tom,  who 
kept  talking  gently  to  him  to  reassure  him 
that  all  was  well. 

Tom  swung  along  at  an  easy  canter,  dou- 
bling around  arms  of  timber  reaching  up  to 
the  hill  slopes,  galloping  down  long  inclines  of 
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prairie,  leaping  Starface  across  narrow  deep 
draws  and  then  when  he  came  to  the  first 
broad  sweep  of  valley  with  its  ever-widening 
cattle  trail,  he  swung  into  it,  for  he  knew  the 
trail  led  to  water  and  toward  one  of  the  vast 
herds  of  cattle  on  the  northwest  range. 

Little  clouds  of  dust  floated  up  behind  the 
horse's  hoofs  as  he  cantered  along  the  well- 
beaten  trail.  A  flock  of  prairie  chickens 
started  up  with  a  whirr-r-r-r,  the  under  plu- 
mage of  their  wings  flashing  in  the  morning 
sun. 

Jack  rabbits  started  up,  scorning,  in  their 
amazing  speed,  to  do  more  than  run  on  three 
legs,  while  looking  back  at  the  cantering  horse 
and  rider. 

On  the  lower  hillsides  and  on  the  broad 
prairie  beyond,  meadow  larks  perched  on 
grassy  stems  to  pour  forth  their  songs  over 
the  gem-like  dew  still  sparkling  in  the  grass. 

On  the  prairie  on  either  side  of  the  trail, 
on  that  late  May  morning,  were  the  greenish- 
white  blooms  of  wild  onion  flowers;  shining, 
golden  stars  of  the  yellow  star  grass  peeping 
up  from  the  rich  green  carpet  of  the  prairie, 
together  with  the  blue-eyed  grass  all  peering 
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up  from  a  verdant  mantle  to  the  boy  rider  as 
he  passed. 

But  Tom  was  not  wholly  conscious  of  all 
this  beauty.  He  rode  for  two  hours  and 
finally  came  upon  the  big  herd  he  was  looking 
for,  the  cattle  of  many  colors  all  feeding 
peacefully  along  a  wide  valley. 

Oddly  enough,  there  was  not  a  horseman 
in  sight.  Tom  wondered  at  this.  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  It  was  noon.  He  had  been  sev- 
eral hours  on  the  trail.  Very  well,  he 
thought,  if  Lew  had  come  back  to  the  range 
he  had  missed  him.  He  would  ride  back  now 
toward  the  far-distant  cattle  along  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Republican.  Perhaps  he  would 
find  Lew  there. 

Tom  turned  east,  quickly  crossed  the  valley 
and  rode  to  the  crest  of  a  long  high  plateau 
leading  east. 

Suddenly  he  pulled  up  Starface  to  listen. 

Far  in  the  distance,  east  and  north  of 
him,  he  was  certain  he  heard,  faintly  but 
surely,  the  voices  of  yelling  men.  As  he  lis- 
tened came  the  muffled  pop,  pop,  pop  of 
rifles.  Then  suddenly  there  burst  into  view, 
a  long  distance  to  the  north,  a  lone  horseman. 
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He  topped  the  ridge  and  swung  away  with  all 
speed,  waving  and  shouting  so  that  Tom 
barely  caught  the  words,  "The  wild  dog! 
They're  after  him!" 

At  first  Tom  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
He  was  temporarily  stunned. 

He  held  his  horse  still  for  a  second.  Was  it 
possible  that  some  one  had  let  the  dog  out 
or  had  he  got  out  himself?  Was  it  true?  A 
sudden  feeling  of  sheer  weakness  came  over 
Tom.  He  remembered  for  the  first  time  about 
the  open  window.  How  strange  the  working 
of  one's  mind  in  a  time  like  this!  His  first 
impulse  was  to  ride  back  to  see  if  the  dog  was 
inside.  But  he  instantly  saw  that  could  do  no 
good.  If  all  this  was  a  mistake  then  Tawny 
was  safe  anyway. 

But  Tom  was  terribly  afraid  the  lone  rider 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Suddenly 
the  yelling  grew  more  distinct,  then  it  seemed 
to  move  farther  away  and  the  faint  yells,  and 
faint  sounds  of  the  rifle  shots  seemed  to  veer 
to  the  north. 

And  then  the  sounds  bore  back  again. 
They  seemed  to  be  running  in  a  wide  circle. 

Nervous  and  trembling,  with  a  feeling  he 
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could  never  forget,  Tom  Harper  started  at  a 
guess — straight  north.  And  then  he  found 
that  he  had  lost  his  quirt.  A  whip  was  a  thing 
he  seldom  used  on  the  speedy  Starf ace.  Prob- 
ably Tom  would  not  have  needed  a  whip  now. 
But  he  was  a  boy  and  a  boy  terribly  excited 
— so  excited,  in  fact,  so  miserable,  that  he  un- 
doubtedly made  a  fearful  mistake  when  he 
bore  swiftly  down  on  Redwing  Slough  with 
the  idea  in  mind  to  quickly  cut  a  stick.  Only 
once  in  his  life  had  Tom  ever  whipped  Star- 
face  to  make  him  run.  Yes,  he  had  said  he 
would  never  do  it  again,  but  he  had  not 
known  of  this.  And  Starface  did  run,  run 
fearfully  that  day,  under  the  whip,  and  Tom 
had  beaten  Lew  Harper  on  the  great  Sturgis. 
And  so  Tom  Harper,  hurrying  down  to  get 
a  whip,  was  doing  on  that  May  morning  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  he  would  have  done — 
he  was  hurrying  toward  possible  death! 
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Tom  had  not  been  gone  more  than  an  hour 
when  Tawny  began  nervously  pacing  the  floor 
and  whining,  and  telling  by  his  manner  that 
he  would  get  out  if  he  could.  He  wanted  to 
be  with  Tom,  with  a  want  that  would  not 
cease.  This  confinement  in  the  cabin  was  un- 
bearable to  him  on  this  spring  morning.  All 
nature  called  him,  but  most  of  all  the  one  he 
worshiped  called  him. 

His  whines  increased  and  he  paced  back 
and  forth  more  rapidly.  He  sprang  up  on 
his  hind  legs,  with  his  great  forepaws  on  the 
small  table  and  whined  loudly.  Dropping 
down  on  all  fours,  he  trotted  across  the 
room  to  the  locked  door,  scratched  and 
whined,  then  turned,  facing  west. 

For  the  first  time  his  eyes  caught  the  open 
window.  He  threw  his  head  up,  a  new  light 
flashing  in  his  eyes.  Here  was  a  way  out! 
He  ran — leaped  up  four  feet  to  the  side,  threw 
half   his   great   body   through    the   opening. 
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scratched  for  a  foothold  with  his  hind  feet  on 
the  logs  and  succeeded  in  pushing  his  big  body 
through.  He  leaped,  half  fell  on  his  side  but 
was  up  in  an  instant  and  running  around  the 
cabin  hunting  Tom's  trail. 

He  circled  the  cabin  twice  then,  a  little 
north,  picked  up  the  scent  and  with  nose  to 
the  ground  he  ran  to  the  stable.  A  little  cir- 
cling here  to  make  sure,  and  he  headed  north 
on  the  level  land  edging  the  woods  of  Dixon's. 
Tawny  ran  at  a  lope.  Two  miles  he  covered 
with  nose  to  the  ground  holding  easily  to  the 
trail.  Then  he  turned  sharply  to  the  left  to 
come  into  a  wide  gorge  covered  at  the  bottom 
with  nothing  but  small  flat  rocks.  Here 
Tawny  lost  the  trail  completely.  Back  and 
forth  he  ran,  whining  in  his  disappointment, 
making  the  small  loose  stones  clatter  as  he  ran 
over  them.  On  he  ran,  down  the  widening 
gorge,  still  hunting  the  trail.  He  emerged 
into  a  stretch  of  scattering  woods  with,  here 
and  there  among  the  trees,  heavy  thickets  of 
dogwood. 

Tawny  covered  the  distance  through  the 
scattering  trees  and  dropped  down  into  a  level 
wroods  with  high,  steep,  rocky  cliffs  veering 
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up  on  the  right.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  but  he 
was  about  to  go  on  when  he  saw  nothing  more 
than  a  bunch  of  calves  standing  back  near 
a  bend  in  the  cliffs.  But  again  he  stopped — 
stopped,  whirled  back  a  few  feet  and,  with 
the  hair  on  his  great  neck  and  shoulders  stand- 
ing, a  wild  light  shining  in  his  eyes,  a  low 
growl,  like  rumbling  thunder,  he  waited.  He 
scented  gray  wolves  at  the  same  instant  he 
heard  them.  The  calves  were  a  little  behind 
him.  Tawny  knew!  There  went  through 
him  the  same  feeling  that  went  through  him 
that  terrible  night  when  he  fought  the  wolves 
from  Charlie  Bell's  cattle.  And  now — these 
calves — they  must  be  defended! 

Sweeping  through  the  underbrush,  the  gray 
wolves  came,  seven  of  them,  and  out  in  the 
clearing  with  a  rush  for  the  calves.  Then 
one  of  the  most  terrific  battles  ever  fought  in 
the  wild  was  fought  here  on  this  still  morning. 
And  this  time,  by  the  merest  chance,  there 
were  human  eyes  to  see. 

Lon  Halley,  the  long,  lean  cattle  boss  of 
the  north  range,  was  at  that  moment  riding 
up  the  gorge  from  the  south.  With  the  first 
sounds  of  the  battle,  he  leaped  to  the  ground, 
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tied  his  horse  and  ran  forward.  He  had  no 
weapon  on  him  that  morning  and  cursed  him- 
self because  he  didn't,  for  there  were  not  only 
wolves  but  the  dog  he  had  long  been  looking 
for.  But  in  a  flash  Halley  saw  what  was  hap- 
pening there,  and  the  reason.  He  looked  at 
the  calves  crowding  back  in  a  pocket  of  rock 
behind  Tawny  and  the  man  stood,  uncon- 
sciously gripping  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
amazed,  riveted  to  the  ground  where  he  stood. 
He  could  have  run  forward  and  ended  it  all, 
but  there  was  no  thought  of  this — his  brain 
was  filled  with  the  storm  of  fury  before  him. 

The  dog  was  battling,  with  his  life,  to  save 
the  calves! 

The  wolves,  at  first  checked  by  the  dog,  set 
furiously  upon  him.  Then  the  storm  broke, 
a  storm  of  Tawny's  lightning  onslaught. 
With  overwhelming  rushes  he  beat  them  back, 
but  again  they  were  upon  him.  Suddenly  a 
wolf  shot  past  him  for  the  calves.  Tawny 
whirled,  seized  him  by  the  rear,  threw  him, 
killed  him  with  a  slashed  jugular  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  pack,  slashing  and  ripping 
and  again  slowly  beating  them  back.  Lon 
Halley  stood  tense,  one  fist  gripping  the  limb, 
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the  other  biting  into  his  palm.  It  was  not  all 
the  great  size  of  Tawny — it  was  the  mighty 
spirit  of  the  dog  and  Halley  knew  it.  Tawny 
rushed  and  whirled  and  charged — he  swept  in 
low,  slashed  and  got  away,  furiously  drove 
in  on  them  at  every  turn  and  again  and  again 
he  ripped  them  like  paper,  driving  in  always 
in  time  to  check  their  rushes  for  the  calves — 
and  he  won.  He  stood  with  his  head  hanging 
low,  panting  hard,  two  wolves  dead  near  him, 
the  others  slinking  away.  Tawny  looked  once 
at  the  calves.  All  was  well  with  them.  With 
his  head  hanging  low,  his  body  cut  in  many 
places,  he  passed  within  twenty  paces  of  Lon 
Halley  but  never  saw  him.  Tawny  passed 
quickly  out  of  sight  in  the  woods.  The  aston- 
ished Halley  then  got  hold  of  himself. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  exclaimed,  "that  dog 
fighting  for  us  and  we  trying  to  kill  him!" 

Halley  mounted  his  horse,  spurred  out  of 
the  gorge  in  the  direction  Tawny  had  taken. 
Halley's  sole  object  now  was  to  tell  everybody 
just  as  quickly  as  he  could  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  excited,  terribly  excited  was 
Lon  Halley.  He  was  even  more  anxious  now 
to  save  the  dog  than  he  had  been  anxious  to 
destroy  him  before.  Which  way  should  he 
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ride  first  to  start  the  news  and  save  the  dog? 
Certainly  it  should  be  done  quickly. 

Then  bad  luck  came  both  to  Halley  and 
Tawny.  Halley  took  exactly  the  wrong  di- 
rection. One  never  knew  which  way  to  ride 
when  he  wanted  to  talk  with  another  on  the 
range  unless  one  were  in  sight.  Halley 
guessed.  That's  all  any  one  could  have  done. 
But  Halley  guessed  wrong.  He  rode  out  on 
the  rolling  land  and  spurred  straight  south. 
He  had  in  mind  to  ride  to  the  cabin  of  Tom 
Harper  on  Dixon's.  It  was  possible  Tom 
might  be  there,  and  anyway  he  supposed  the 
dog  had  gone  in  that  direction.  But  although 
Halley  spent  precious  time  riding  all  the  way 
to  the  cabin  he  saw  not  a  soul  on  the  way. 
And  he  found  only  that  the  cabin  was  de- 
serted. Neither  Tom  Harper  nor  any  one 
else  was  in  sight. 

And  then,  to  make  it  worse,  Halley  guessed 
wrrong  again.  He  struck  out  on  the  valley 
south,  but  he  changed  his  mind  on  that  course, 
because  he  could  see  for  miles  there  and  there 
was  not  a  single  horseman  in  sight.  Of  course 
there  was  a  reason  for  all  this,  but  Halley  did 
not  know  it  then.  So  he  spurred  hard  up  a 
ravine  and  started  east  over  the  broken  hills 
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and  gorges.  Time  after  time  he  rode  upon 
bunches  of  cattle  but  as  if  the  earth  had  swal- 
lowed the  men  up — Halley  saw  not  one  man 
on  that  long  ride  to  the  east. 

Finally,  in  anger  at  the  situation,  he  turned 
his  mount  westward.  As  he  did  so  he  thought 
he  heard  far  in  the  west  the  faint  pop,  pop  of 
revolvers  or  rifles  and  the  yelling  of  men. 

He  pulled  up  his  horse  with  a  jerk  to  listen. 
Yes!  He  was  certain!  He  did  hear  the 
sounds.  What  was  it?  Halley  believed  he 
knew.  What  a  terrible  wrong  this  was,  if  they 
were  after  the  dog!  And  now,  likely,  if  this 
were  happening,  he  would  be  too  late!  But 
if  it  were  humanly  possible  he  would  help! 
He  was  well  mounted  and  his  horse  as  yet  had 
not  been  pushed.  He  was  good  for  a  lot.  He 
rode  his  horse  at  an  angle  across  some  stony 
ground,  then  on  out  on  a  vast  plateau  and  then 
straight  west  toward  the  sounds. 

Out  on  the  level  Halley  lashed  his  mount; 
the  horse  shot  out,  running  like  mad  toward 
the  west. 

Again  Halley  shouted  to  him  and  again  he 
lashed  him  with  the  quirt.  The  sounds  of 
guns  and  of  yelling  men  were  growing  louder. 
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A  LITTLE  after  Tawny  passed  Lon  Halley 
in  the  gorge,  he  turned  off  to  the  right  where 
there  was  some  heavy  timber.  He  was  very 
tired  and  after  he  had  drunk  at  a  small  stream 
on  that  side,  he  pushed  in  under  a  dense 
thicket  and  lay  down  to  rest.  After  breath- 
ing heavily  for  a  time  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
cool  ground  and  went  to  sleep. 

For  a  time  he  remained  here. 

Then  he  awakened,  rested  and  refreshed, 
with  his  mind  suddenly  on  a  single  thing, — 
to  find  Tom  Harper.  Having  lost  the  trail, 
he  was  now  on  a  blind  hunt.  For  some  reason 
he  moved  toward  the  northwest.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  he  traveled,  then  dropped 
down  from  a  stretch  of  open  land  to  some  tim- 
ber and  scrub,  his  nose  to  the  ground,  sniffing 
and  smelling  and  always  hunting  the  trail  of 
the  youth.  He  worked  rapidly  as  he  hunted, 
making  little,  quick  nervous  turns  and  for- 
getting all  in  the  world  save  this  one  desire. 
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On  a  little  farther  and, — he  all  but  ran  into 
death.  He  was  about  to  enter  the  gloom  of 
some  heavy  creek  woods  when  Old  Wiley 
Cooper  pushed  out  with  a  dozen  hounds. 
The  wind  had  been  wrong  to  give  Tawny  even 
the  slightest  warning;  they  were  almost  upon 
him  before  he  knew  it.  The  only  thing  that 
saved  him  for  the  time  were  the  thickets  east 
of  him.  Old  Wiley's  rifle  cracked,  but  Tawny 
was  already  flashing  behind  thickets  and  trees. 
He  started  to  double  back  toward  the  cabin, 
but  the  yelling  man  behind  him  and  the  dozen 
baying  hounds  cut  in  on  that  side  and  turned 
him  toward  the  east. 

All  the  old  terror  suddenly  transformed 
Tawny  into  the  wild  hunted  dog  he  had  been 
before.  And  the  old  instinct,  or  rather  rea- 
son, was  telling  him  which  way  to  run. 

He  did  what  he  had  done  so  many  times  be- 
fore when  pursued  by  the  men — ran  for  the 
long,  deep,  winding  gorge — the  gorge  with 
its  frowning  cliffs,  tangled  thickets,  windfalls 
and  drifts  in  the  bottom  of  which  were  long 
dark  holes  where  he  could  hide. 

No  army  general  could  have  maneuvered 
any  better  than  Tawny  did  in  keeping  to  cover 
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while  he  ran  for  the  friendly  Cutter  Gorge. 
He  rounded  the  tall,  dead  grass  along  sloughs, 
raced  past  green-leaved  bushes,  keeping  them 
between  him  and  the  enemy,  dipped  down 
into  shallow  draws,  swung  out  but  once  in  the 
open  up  a  very  low  bluff,  when  he  flashed  out 
of  sight  on  the  other  side — running  hard  for 
Cutter's. 

Down  the  other  side  he  sped  and  now  he 
strove  desperately  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
yelling  man — the  man  with  that  dark  long 
object  of  terror. 

Swiftly  around  another  steep  bluff  Tawny 
turned,  raced  around  the  far  side  of  a  long 
wilderness  of  dead  sunflower  stalks,  then 
swept  in  sight  of  the  Cutter  Gorge,  a  short 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

There  was  nothing  now  but  to  run  for  it 
across  a  floor-like  prairie.  Behind,  on  a  fast 
horse,  came  the  yelling  man — his  yells  min- 
gled with  the  incessant  baying  of  the  hounds. 
Tawny  swept  over  the  open  and  plunged  down 
into  the  gorge  with  the  baying  pack  close  upon 
him  above  the  timbered  slope. 

This  was  hard  for  Tawny,  this  hound  busi- 
ness, and  again  his  fine  reason  spoke  to  him; 
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he  could  not  stop  here.  He  knew  that  that 
mass  of  hounds  with  cutting  fangs  would 
quickly  find  him  out;  but  what  he  feared  far 
more  than  these  was  that  yelling  man. 

Alone  with  only  the  dogs  after  him  that 
day,  Tawny  would  finally  have  faced  them. 
And  he  would  have  faced  them  with  a  spirit 
that  would  have  accounted  for  some  of  them 
at  least.  But  he  knew  it  would  be  fatal  to  face 
that  man. 

In  this  terrible  state  of  mind  he  suddenly 
thought  of  the  old  den.  But  it  was  back  of 
him  now,  and  already  the  hounds  were  plung- 
ing down  through  the  bushes  behind  him. 

Too  late  for  that — he  must  keep  running, 
he  knew  not  where — only  he  must  not  let  these 
dogs  stop  him — if  he  did  the  man  would  de- 
stroy him. 

He  ran  hard  straight  down  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge,  gained  a  little,  and  at  the  first  slop- 
ing side  on  the  east  he  ran  up  a  narrow  cattle 
trail  to  the  top.  On  the  open  land  above  he 
raced  east  toward  a  ravine,  the  trees  of  which 
loomed  above  the  narrow  cut. 

Halfway  across,  the  hounds  were  pushing 
him  again.  One  quick  look  and  he  saw  the 
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horseman  burst  out  of  the  trees  behind  and 
come  yelling  and  pushing  his  mount  with  all 
his  might. 

On  this  memorable  morning  fully  a  score  of 
men  were  assembled  on  a  beautiful  green  val- 
ley playing  at  what  was  known  among  them 
as  the  range  game  of  "ring  clipping."  Lying 
about  on  the  green  grass  near  the  men  were  a 
dozen  or  more  dogs  of  various  breeds,  includ- 
ing three  wolfhounds  owned  by  Bud  Young. 
The  men  were  all  joking  and  laughing  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  on  this  fine  spring  morning. 

This  game,  played  on  horseback,  was  a  very 
interesting  one.  A  dozen  high  poles  with  a 
cross  arm  on  each  were  set  at  intervals  of  three 
rods  apart.  On  each  cross  arm  was  fixed  a 
long  iron  rod,  bent  at  right  angles  at  the  lower 
end  so  that  an  iron  ring  would  hang  loosely 
upon  it. 

A  horseman,  with  a  long  spear  made  for 
the  purpose  in  his  right  hand,  would  swing 
his  mount  down  at  one  end  of  the  poles,  start 
him  at  a  run  and  try  to  clip  as  many  rings  as 
he  could  from  the  bent  iron  rods  by  passing 
his  spear  through  the  ring,  and  he  must  count 
only  the  rings  still  on  his  spear  when  he  had 
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run  past  all  the  poles.  Sides  were  chosen. 
The  men  who  had  most  rings  to  their  credit 
at  the  end  of  a  designated  time  won  the  tilt. 

The  game  had  been  in  progress  perhaps  a 
half  hour.  The  men  were  unusually  good- 
natured  on  this  morning,  and  presently  came 
the  loudest  of  laughter  when  Calico  Charlie 
missed  every  ring. 

The  noise  of  the  shouts  and  laughter  had  at- 
tracted Lew  Harper  only  a  short  time  before, 
while  he  was  heading  in  from  the  north. 

Lew  came  swinging  in  at  a  canter;  there 
was  a  loud  shout  of  hearty  welcome.  He 
joined  in  the  laugh  at  Charlie  and  borrowed 
his  lance. 

Lew  generally  clipped  off  every  ring.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  him,  and  all  hands 
looked  while  he  cantered  down  on  his  magnif- 
icent sorrel  to  the  far  end  of  the  poles  and 
turned  Sturgis  for  the  run. 

But  that  run  was  never  made.  Lew  was  just 
on  the  point  of  starting  the  horse  when  all 
hands  were  startled  by  the  terrific  yelling  of 
two  men  and  the  uproarious  baying  of  hounds. 

Up  on  a  knoll  just  west  swept  the  form  of 
a  wonderful  dog.  It  was  Tawny.  Dismayed, 
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he  turned  from  the  scene  in  the  valley  below 
him  and  started  north  along  the  top  of  the 
hill  ridge. 

Wiley  Cooper  and  Jim  Wilson  were  run- 
ning hard  behind  the  hounds. 

"The  wild  dog!"  It  came  with  a  yell  from 
every  man;  instantly  came  pandemonium  as 
dogs  and  men  thundered  up  the  hillside. 

Tawny  ran  as  he  had  never  run  before.  His 
speed  kept  him  out  of  prospect  of  the  rifles, 
although  they  began  popping  in  his  rear.  But 
those  baying  hounds  and  the  yelping  of  other 
dogs — they  were  like  some  fearful  nightmare 
to  him. 

Tawny  veered  off  toward  the  northwest 
to  avoid  the  new  enemy  pouring  in  toward 
him  in  such  numbers  to  his  right.  He  swung 
down  a  level  plain  and  raced  around  the  far 
side  of  a  herd  of  Longhorns  for  cover.  But 
the  cattle  were  terrified;  they  whirled  away, 
tails  in  the  air  and  bawling  while  frantically 
racing  over  the  prairie.  This  added  to 
Tawny's  confusion.  He  swung  away  from 
them  to  run  straight  north.  This  only  in- 
creased the  yells  of  the  men  and  the  baying 
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and  barking  of  the  dogs,  for  he  was  thus  a 
little  nearer. 

Before  him  now  in  his  desperate  situation 
was  a  dangerous  country.  For  miles  and 
miles  there  were  little  dips  and  swells  or  a 
small  draw  with  only  a  mere  scattering  of 
trees  along  its  course. 

The  whole  plain  behind  him  was  a  howl- 
ing mass  of  yelling  men  and  running  horses. 

There  was  no  place  now  where  he  might 
stop  or  double  back  even  for  a  temporary 
rest,  and  his  enemies  were  clever  enough  not 
to  allow  him  to  veer  off  on  either  side.  They 
spread  out  in  a  wide  circle,  the  dogs  running 
from  the  center  and  both  wings  of  the  line. 

Tawny  ran  on  and  on.  He  would  run  to 
the  last.  And  his  end  seemed  certain  unless 
something  like  a  miracle  should  save  him. 
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SEVERAL  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  well 
out  in  the  hills,  there  was  a  long,  narrow 
water-filled  draw,  known  as  Redwing  Slough 
from  the  many  redwing  black  birds  that  might 
be  seen  perching  on  the  tall  grasses  there,  all 
summer  long.  There  was  not  a  tree  nor  a 
bush  along  the  borders  of  this  slough,  but 
north  of  it,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  wooded 
draw,  where  a  living  spring  gushed  from  the 
rocks,  around  which  scattering  hickory  sap- 
lings grew  for  perhaps  three  hundred  yards, 
up  and  down  the  course  of  the  draw. 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  up- 
per end  of  the  water  of  the  slough  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  wooded  draw  was  a  huge 
dogwood  thicket,  alone  in  the  wide  space  that 
surrounded  it. 

Tom  rode  down  the  length  of  the  slough, 
with  his  mind  on  the  lone  thicket,  for  it  was 
nearer  than  the  small  trees  beyond.  He  was  so 
excited  that  when  he  suddenly  discovered  his 
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saddle  slipping  backward,  he  dismounted,  but 
could  scarcely  adjust  it  with  his  nerveless 
fingers.  And  when  he  dismounted  he  threw 
the  reins  over  his  horse's  head  and  let  them 
fall  in  the  crevice  of  a  split  bowlder.  This 
was  not  necessary.  In  calmer  moments,  he 
would  have  let  the  reins  stay  on  the  saddle- 
horn;  but  high  excitement  will  often  make 
the  best  of  men  trouble  and  slow  them  up 
when  speed  is  everything. 

Tom  fixed  the  saddle,  let  his  horse  stand, 
jerked  out  his  jack-knife,  and  ran  toward  the 
large  dogwood  thicket,  for  a  switch.  Life  and 
death  may  hang  on  such  little  things.  Tom 
could  have  mounted  his  horse  and  ridden  up 
to  the  thicket,  but  it  seemed  so  near,  and  he 
was  so  often  tying  his  horse  and  making  short 
excursions  for  various  things.  Perhaps  habit 
made  him  do  as  he  did.  He  ran  up  to  the  near 
side  of  the  big  thicket,  seized  hold  of  a  switch 
and,  bending  over,  began  cutting  it,  cutting  it 
vigorously  near  the  ground.  He  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work,  and  his  mind  was  so  agi- 
tated that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  first  move- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  thicket.  He 
was  dumbfounded  when  there  came  a  crash 
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at  the  edge  of  the  brush,  and  the  old  bull, 
who  had  been  lying  half  asleep  on  the  other 
side,  charged.  The  bull  lunged  for  him 
through  the  edge  of  the  brush.  Tom  leaped 
and  barely  escaped;  he  was  forced  to  leap 
from  his  only  refuge.  The  bull  was  instantly 
between  him  and  the  thicket,  and  was  now 
charging  him  again.  Oh!  how  foolish  he  had 
been!  Why  had  he  not  ridden  up  to  the 
thicket?  But  it  was  too  late  now.  This  ter- 
rible situation.  Tom  saw  it  all.  Unless  he 
could  reach  his  horse,  his  life  certainly  would 
end  here.  He  ran  with  all  his  might  in  that 
direction,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
must  dodge  more  than  once  if  he  made  it. 
The  old  bull  came  bellowing  and  thundering 
behind,  Tom  leaped  again — one  of  the  bull's 
long  horns  ripped  through  his  shirt  and  the 
boy  fell,  but  he  was  up  and  running  in  a  flash. 
Now  the  bull  was  between  him  and  the  horse. 
Tom  took  a  desperate  chance,  he  whirled  and 
ran  at  an  angle  to  pass  the  bull  before  he  could 
turn.  He  was  nearly  even,  but  the  monster 
whirled,  and  lunged  hard,  missed  Tom  with 
his  horns,  but  struck  square  with  his  head, 
knocking   him   to   the   ground   with   terrific 
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force.  Tom  was  conscious,  but  struggling  for 
breath  and  unable  to  move  a  finger.  He  lay 
near  the  slope.  The  bull  had  rushed  some 
distance  up  the  slope  before  he  could  stop,  but 
whirled  and,  with  a  roar,  charged  down  on 
his  prostrate  victim. 

Then  something  unforeseen  happened. 
The  bull,  oblivious  to  all,  drove  hard  toward 
the  prostrate  youth.  At  the  same  instant  there 
shot  across  the  hollow  and  up  on  the  level 
a  great,  tawny-colored  dog, — a  dog  that  saw 
and  knew.  The  bull  was  within  ten  feet  of 
Tom  when  Tawny  leaped.  For  a  flash,  the 
dog  was  near  to  death  under  the  horns,  for 
the  bull,  in  that  instant,  lunged  down  at  him, 
but  Tawny's  fangs  struck  in  the  bull's  nose. 
Tawny  had  run  at  the  most  dangerous  place, 
the  head,  but  he  could  only  do  the  best  he 
knew,  like  any  untrained  dog.  As  Tawny 
chopped  into  the  beast's  nose,  the  rush  and 
jerk  were  furious.  Tawny's  body  was  whirled 
aside,  jerked  loose  and  he  fell  hard,  but  the 
suddenness  of  his  attack  and  the  great  weight 
of  his  body  had  whirled  the  bull  clear  over. 
As  Tawny  struck  the  ground,  the  bull  also 
fell  with  a  thud  that  shook  the  earth,  his  head 
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under  him,  in  a  cleft  between  two  rocks,  by 
a  peculiar  accident  his  neck  broken.  Tawny 
did  not  know  for  an  instant  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  rushed  again  for  the  bull,  then 
instinct  told  him.  He  ran  to  Tom,  as 
Tom  struggled  to  his  hands  and  knees, 
licked  his  face  and  whined  and  cried, 
trying  to  tell  him  how  terribly  he  felt  about 
him  and  everything,  for  he,  too,  was  running 
from  death.  Tom  put  his  hand  on  him,  and 
might  have  held  him,  but  at  that  instant  a 
roaring  cavalcade  of  horsemen  and  dogs 
swarmed  up  on  the  hill  ridge  well  to  the 
northeast;  with  a  wild  whine  of  deathly  fear 
Tawny,  with  his  hot  tongue,  licked  Tom's  face 
quickly  once,  and  seemed  to  be  saying,  "Tom, 
you  can't  save  me  now,  they're  coming! 
They're  coming.  I  must  fly  before  they  tear 
me  in  pieces."  And  Tawny  raced  away,  try- 
ing to  make  the  cover  of  the  scrub  and  timber 
above  the  Redwing  before  he  was  sighted. 
But  the  part  he  had  taken  with  the  bull  made 
him  too  late.  His  enemies  saw  him  and  set 
up  a  deafening  yell.  He  whirled,  and  ran  di- 
rectly away  from  them  toward  the  west. 
Tom  never  could  describe  his  feelings  of 
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that  moment.  He  tried  to  call,  but  his  voice 
was  a  whisper.  He  tried  to  struggle  to  his 
feet,  but  he  could  not  do  it, — a  horrible  weak- 
ness held  him.  He  uttered  a  little  prayer  that 
some  of  the  men  would  ride  near  enough  to 
see  him,  but  all  in  a  frenzy,  men  and  dogs 
swept  around  the  upper  end  of  the  timber 
north  of  the  Redwing,  and  in  a  moment  were 
out  of  sight,  running,  yelling,  and  shooting  in 
the  west. 

Suddenly  a  horseman,  delayed  by  a  broken 
saddle  girth,  shot  up  on  the  hill  and  straight 
down  through  the  hollow. 

It  was  Lew  Harper.  Tom  was  now  on  his 
feet,  weak  and  dizzy.  He  waved  both  hands. 
Lew  saw  him  and  pulled  up  in  astonishment 
as  he  looked  into  Tom's  face,  pale  as  ashes. 

"Tom!  What's  the  matter,  boy!"  Lew 
shouted,  swinging  from  his  horse,  and  start- 
ing to  come  nearer.  Tom  found  his  voice. 
"Oh,  Lew!"  he  shouted,  "save  my  dog! 
Save  Tawny!  Look,  Lew!  the  old  bull — dead 
— he — had  me  down — was  killing  me — 
Tawny — he  came  and  killed  the  bull — for 
ME,  Lew — Oh,  Lew,  he's  my  dog — I  had  him 
at  the  hut — " 
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"But,  Tom,  you're  hurt!"  cried  Lew 
Harper,  his  face  turning  livid  with  a  sudden 
violent  emotion, — one  of  remorse. 

"No!  No!"  Tom  shouted,  staggering  to- 
ward his  own  horse.  "Hurry,  Lew — I'm 
coming — "  At  this  instant  another  rider  on  a 
foam-splashed  horse  came  riding  in  hard  from 
the  east.  He  jerked  out  his  story  in  short, 
quick  words,  and  he  swept  on  shouting,  "Save 
him  if  we  can !"    It  was  Lon  Halley. 

Lew  Harper  was  already  in  the  saddle.  A 
mere  word  and  his  horse  was  away  like  a  shot 
over  the  ridge,  and  sweeping  like  a  hurricane 
down  the  level  land  toward  the  rushing  men. 
He  passed  Halley  on  the  foam-flecked  horse 
and  sped  on. 

The  ground  for  a  long  distance  forward  was 
fairly  level.  Horsemen  and  dogs  were  racing 
like  mad  after  the  fleeing  Tawny,  whom  Lew 
could  see  still  leading,  but  only  by  a  dangerous 
margin.  The  great  Sturgis  swept  across  the 
long  level  with  incredible  speed. 

Lew  Harper  caught  up  with  the  hinder- 
most  man,  passed  him  and  the  others  like  a 
railway  train  passing  telegraph  poles.  The 
great  sorrel  seemed  to  understand,  as  he  raced 
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like  a  whirlwind  for  the  lead.  Lew  Harper 
waved  his  whip  at  each  man  he  passed  and 
shouted,  "Stop  that  shooting!  Save  that  dog!" 
In  astonishment  they  looked  at  Harper  as  he 
swept  past,  with  his  eyes  glaring  at  them,  and 
wondered  if  he  had  gone  mad.  Lew  Harper 
rode  near  to  the  last  man,  Bud  Young,  who 
had  again  raised  his  rifle,  and  Bud  Young  was 
the  deadliest  shot  of  them  all.  Lew  shouted, 
but,  in  all  the  excitement,  Bud  took  no  notice. 
Before  he  could  fire  he  was  astounded  to  feel 
the  cutting  lash  of  a  quirt  across  his  neck.  He 
turned  to  look  into  the  livid  face  of  Lew,  who 
shouted,  "Bud,  if  you  shoot  that  dog  I'll  kill 
you!"  And  Lew  Harper,  with  never  a  stop, 
swept  on,  while  old  Bud  Young,  tears  sud- 
denly springing  in  his  eyes,  groaned,  "Oh, 
Lord,  the  best  man  I  ever  knowed  gone  wild 
and  crazy!" 

But  Lew  never  knew  nor  heard.  He  raced 
past  the  dogs  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  the 
fast  tiring  Tawny.  As  Lew  rode  nearer  he 
uncoiled  his  lariat  rope.  His  sole  aim  was  to 
rope  the  dog  and  hold  him  in  safety  while  the 
other  men  beat  off  the  dangerous  dogs. 

If  Lew  Harper  missed  his  throw  from  a 
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running  horse,  it  was  a  case  where  any  man 
would  miss.  Suddenly  the  long  rope  swished 
out.  Here  was  something  much  harder  to 
rope  than  a  steer.  Would  it  miss?  For  a 
flash  the  loop  seemed  to  fall  short,  but  it  set- 
tled over  Tawny's  head ;  he  tried  to  dodge,  but 
it  fell  over  his  neck  and  under  one  foreleg. 
Thinking  the  end  was  come,  he  howled  and 
struggled  fiercely,  chopping  at  the  rawhide 
rope,  leaping  and  plunging. 

Before  Lew  had  time  to  check  his  horse  a 
voice  screamed  in  his  ear,  "Lew!  Give  me 
that  rope!"  It  was  Tom,  riding  hard  along- 
side. The  rope  instantly  changed  hands. 
With  both  horses  running  Tom  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  fell,  but  held  to  the  rope,  was  up 
and  running  toward  the  dog.  Lew  Harper 
checked  his  horse  and  whirled,  as  Tawny, 
with  a  deep  bark,  recognized  Tom  and  ran 
close  to  him. 

Lew  Harper,  standing  and  madly  waving 
his  arms  to  the  men,  made  them  understand 
that  something  very  unusual  had  happened, 
and  the  dogs  must  be  beaten  off.  Tom 
thought  of  his  horse,  and  tried  to  lift  Tawny 
to  safety,  but  the  dog  could  not  understand; 
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he  howled  and  struggled  and  threw  himself 
from  Tom  to  the  ground.  Lew  Harper  was 
beating  and  kicking  the  foremost  dogs  that 
rushed  in.  Tawny  was  suddenly  in  the  center 
of  a  pack  of  wild,  snapping  demons.  Tom 
had  nothing  but  his  boots,  but  he  kicked  with 
all  his  might.  Man  after  man  came  riding 
up  to  leap  from  his  horse  and  begin  beating 
and  kicking  and  shouting  at  his  own  dogs 
in  an  effort  to  save  the  big  Tawny,  without 
knowing  why.  It  was  a  terrible  battle, — 
Tawny  leaping,  whirling,  never  once  leaving 
his  feet,  and  ripping  the  flesh  of  his  enemies 
to  ribbons.  In  a  few  seconds,  his  once  beau- 
tiful tawny  coat  was  streaked  with  many  crim- 
son stains,  and  gash  after  gash  loomed  in  his 
great  muscles.  For  minutes  that  seemed  ages, 
the  wild  vicious  pack  fought.  The  kicks  and 
whips  of  the  men  seemed  at  first  only  to  mad- 
den them,  but  at  last  the  desperate  work  of 
Tawny  began  to  tell.  Three  dogs  had 
dropped  on  the  ground,  unable  to  rise,  and 
when  others  began  to  understand  the  shouts 
and  beatings  of  the  men  who  owned  them, 
the  battle  ended  with  dogs  lying  on  the  prairie 
in  every  direction,  nursing  their  wounds,  and 
Lon  Halley,  excited  and  joyful,  jerked  out 
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his  words  between  heavy  breaths, — told  them 
how  Tawny  had  battled  for  every  man. 

The  great  mental  strain  he  had  been  under 
was  too  much  for  Tom  Harper.  He  sank  to 
his  knees,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  silently  wept  while  Tawny,  panting  and 
streaming  blood,  licked  Tom's  face. 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence,  broken 
only  by  hard-breathing  horses,  and  the  low 
squeak  of  leather  rubbing  in  the  saddles.  It 
was  Bud  Young  who  broke  the  silence. 

"I  reckon  we've  all  been  mighty  wrong  to 
that  dog.  Looks  like  all  he  ever  needed  was 
a  home.  I  don't  reckon  anybody  will  ever  try 
to  hurt  him  again — if  they  do — " 

Bud  Young  didn't  finish  the  sentence.  He 
didn't  need  to.  The  sincerity  on  the  faces  of 
the  men  told  all. 

The  horses  were  rounded  up;  and  after 
several  of  the  men  came  up  and  spoke  kindly 
to  Tom,  they  rode  slowly  away. 

When  they  and  the  dogs  were  gone,  Tom 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  toward  the  little 
cabin  on  Dixon's.  Tawny  kept  close  to  the 
stirrup,  looking  up  often  with  eyes  that  told 
his  faith. 

The  crisis  had  passed ;  Tawny  lived.    It  was 
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weeks  before  his  worst  wounds  healed, — but 
they  healed.  For  a  few  weeks  Tom  Harper 
kept  Tawny  on  a  chain,  leading  him  out  each 
day  for  exercise,  but  finally  he  let  him  loose, 
to  run  as  he  would. 

But  Tawny  never  ranged  far  unless  Tom 
was  with  him.  Eagerly,  each  morning,  he 
would  stand  and  wait  until  Tom  had  saddled 
the  horse.  Then,  together,  they  roamed  the 
vast  cattle  range.  And  for  weeks,  as  often  as 
Tom  with  his  dog  met  a  bunch  of  the  cattle- 
men, it  was  the  signal  for  them  to  dismount, 
vigorously  slap  Tawny's  big  sides  and  tell  him 
what  a  fine  dog  he  was.  And  Tawny  readily 
made  up  with  them  all.  He  seemed  in  some 
way  to  understand,  after  that  terrible  day, 
that  all  was  well. 

And  so  these  rambles  by  day;  these  meet- 
ings with  his  friends ;  the  watch  near  the  cabin 
on  clear  starlit  nights,  while  by  turns  dozing 
and  waking,  wondering  at  the  mystery  and 
again,  waiting  for  morning,  morning  and  Tom 
Harper — this  was  all  that  Tawny  ever  sought 
or  wanted. 

THE  END 
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